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Tux literary productions of every age have either exhi- 
bited the primary reſemblances of nature, or reflected her 
features from each other, through the medium of ſecondary 
imitation, The greater number of compoſitions, conſtructed 
of theſe derivative materials, muſt be conſidered as artificial 
copies. Common abilities, invigorated by ſtudy, may be 
adequate to the taſk of modifying and expanding the works 
of others. But the ſources of original writing can only be 
diſcovered in ſuperior genius; and a peculiar concurrence 
of circumſtances aſſiſting its operations. 


A happy coincidence, ſuch as this, of external and internal 
cauſes, is neceſſary to poetic originality, For though genius 
ſeem abſolutely independent on time or place, we can beſt 
contemplate it, as aſſuming a fixed and deciſive charatter in 
connexion with compoſition; which muſt, of neceſſity, 
exhibit nature under her abſtra& or viſible forms; and which 
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C 4-3. 
generally repreſents the characteriſtics of the age or country 
where it firſt appears, in cuſtoms, manners, or religion. 


The powers of man are variouſly modified by the adven- 
titious circumſtances of ſoil or climate; but they are chiefly 
affected by the increaſe of civilized manners. They are 
improved by ſlow gradations; and arrive, after the labor of 
ages, to maturity. The conceptions of the barbarian may 
indicate a fervid imagination; yet are they always expreſſed 
with that incoherence and extravagance which mark pri- 
mzval rudeneſs. In the progreſs of ſociety, when the obſta- 
cles which had circumſcribed invention are removed, the 
proſpetcts of literature grow more extenſive and luminous; 
whilſt to the deſcription of magnificent ſcenery and marvel. 
lous atchievement, are added the more particular delineations 
of nature, and the pictures of fluctuating manners. 


There is little room for the calm contemplations and 
minute portraitures of the poet even in an age juſt emerged 
from barbariſm, where the bold contraſted features of virtue 
and vice are almoſt the only diſcriminations of character; 
where none but the prominent appearances of the natural 
world can intereſt the fancy; and where the violent efforts of 
paſſion {till give the principal coloring to every literary pro- 
duthon. Such an age may be diſtinguiſhed by the grandeur 
of poetic conception, by a ſtriking boldneſs of combination. 
It may be termed indeed the very criſis of ſublimities; ſince 
we find the ſublime moſt commonly originating in dark and 
indiſtin&t imagery. But to introduce into a picture the 
peculiar attributes of the object we paint; to hold up a 

| diverſity 


N 


, 
diverſity of character to the view; to particularize every atti.. 
tude and geſture of our perſonages; to repreſent a variety of 
natural circumſtances in lively and diſtin colors, and to bring 


every thing before our eyes theſe are the criteria of ori- 
ginal genius, in the midſt of poliſhed life. 


If we ſurvey the period in which THEO CRI TVs flouriſhed, 
we ſhall find our remarks abundantly illuſtrated and con- 
firmed, in the conſideration of the advantages he enjoyed, 
ſubſidiary to his genius; and of thoſe pieces, which, amidſt 
his numerous productions, have eſcaped the ravages of time. 
We have little tranſmitted to us concerning the life of 
THEOCRITUS; and this little is involved in contradiction, 
and obſcured by conjecture.“ Even his age and country 
have been the ſubjects of controverſy with grammarians and 
commentators. The relations of Su iDAs and GYRALDus, 
among others, are ſtrangely confuſed and indeterminate. 
But from his own works we might extract enough to con- 
vince us, that he was a Syracuſian - that PR Ax AGORAS and 
PHILINA were his parents and that he flouriſhed under 
HIERO and PrOLEMY PHILADELPHUS, both in SICILY 
and in EcyeT. Of the former his twenty-ſecond epigram 
is a ſufficient teſtimony; and of the latter his two famous 
panegyrical Idyllia. From the Commentator on PoLyB1Us 
we learn that HIERO, the King of Syracuſe, began his 
reign about 275 years before the Chriſtian æra. 


As our poet ſeems to have been diſſatisfied with the cold 

attentions of the Syracuſſan Monarch, who was more diſtin- 
* See Bazxnzs's Life,“ corrected by War ToN, | 

B 3 guiſhed 
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guiſhed in the charafter of a warrior, than a patron of 
learning; we may attribute to this circumſtance, his de- 
parture from Sicily into Zgypt: the Court of Alexandria 
was the nurſe of the Muſes. It is rather remarkable that 
we know ſcarcely any thing of THEocRITUs, but what may 
be gathered from himſelf, Independently of this internal 
evidence, we might determine the place of his birth, from 
the alluſions of his imitator VIRGIL, and the caſual intima- 
tions of JULIAN, TERENTIAN Us, MAURus, and MANI. 
LIUs. But here our views are circumſcribed; and we 
vainly look around us for a detail of his life. 


As a paſtoral writer, he found every advantage in the 
delicious climate and Juxuriant landſcapes of Sicily. No 
country could have preſented him with a more beautiful 
aſſemblage of rural images. The piftoreſque ſcenery of the 
hills and the vallies diverſified beyond deſcription; an almolt 
infinite variety of trees and ſhrubs; the grottos, precipices, 
and fountains, of the moſt romantic appearance; and the 
ſweetneſs and ſerenity of the ſkies; all theſe concurred with 
the tranquillity of retirement, in awakening the Muſe, and 
inſpiring the paſtoral numbers. 


The pieces of THEOCRITUS are the reſult of his own 
accurate obſervation. He deſcribed what he ſaw and felt. 
His charatters, as well as his ſcenes, are the immediate tran- 
ſcript of nature. We may well imagine, that the ſhepherds 
and the herdſmen, ſurrounded by their flocks and their cattle, 
piped before him the current ditties of the times; and that 
he was frequently a witneſs of their dialogues and conten- 

tions; 
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tions; heard their proverbial ſpeeches, tranſcribed their 
manner, and caught ſrom their lips the very vulgariſms 
which characterize his ruder Idyllia, Such was the founda- 
tion of his Paſtorals, original both in matter and form; the 
more ruſtic of which were probably compoſed in the earlier 
part of his life, before he left his native iſland, allured by 
brighter proſpetts. 


That he had a very early propenſity to this ſpecies of 
compoſition, and that his genius was originally formed for it, 
(in preference to any other) may be inferred from his fre- 
quent recurrence to the woods and plains, in works of. a 
contexture and complexion by no means reſembling the 
Paſtoralz and from the interſperſion, indeed, through all his 
productions, of ſuch ſimilies and alluſions as are evidently 
the offspring of the country. But his genius was not con- 
fined to a particular ſpecies of writing. Though not fervid 
or bold, it was verſatile and penetrating. The refined age of 
THEOCRITUS was equally favourable to compoſitions where 
the faſhions and foibles of men are humorouſly diſplayed” 
Wit can only exiſt amidſt eaſe and ſecurity. At a period of 
high ervilization, there ariſe checquered and complex cha- 
rafters, variouſly ſhaded by folly, and aſſuming a diverſity 
of tranſitory ſhapes. Hence the manners become the ſub- 
ject of obſervation, and afford ample ſcope for the exerciſe 
of ridicule. Theſe fleeting traits of a civilized people by 
no means eſcaped the penetration of THñEOCRITVs. 


But he had not only the opportunities of contemplating, 
in his own country, the beautiful forms of nature, and the 
diverſified 
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ſ˖cripture. There is often diſcoverable in PIN DAR a ſpirit 


originals. It is not to be wondered, that ſuch elegant enjoy- 


E 


diverſified appearances of life: he enjoyed the additional 
advantages of travel. The proſpett of Agyptian manners 
and cuſtoms, and purſuits ſo different from thoſe of Sicih, 
muſt have enlarged his knowledge of mankind; and the rich 
and extenſive paſtures on the banks of the Vile have de- 
lighted his rural imagination. But, during his reſidence in 
Agypt, his genius and his taſte muſt have been enlightened 
and refined by the polite converſation of a court, where lite. 
rature was aſſociated with elegance and ſplendor; and where 
emulation was excited and cheriſhed by princely munifi- 
cence. And not only the Muſes flouriſhed under the au- 
ſpices of a Prol EM; but literature in general was highly 
cultivated and improved. 


The labors of the ſeventy interpreters at the Alexandrian 
court, form a celebrated epocha in the annals of learning. 
That our poet availed himſelf of theſe labors, and frequently 
ſnatched a grace from ſacred writ, no one will doubt, who 
peruſes his moſt finiſhed pieces with attention. It was under 
the patronage of PTOLEMY, that his contemporary bard 
CALLIMACHUS compoſed thoſe hymns to his fabled Gods, 
which evidently borrowed ſome portion of their beauty from 
the ſame ſources: and poſſibly the more ancient writers of 
Greece might have drawn ſentiments and imagery from 


of oriental grandeur; and we trace, in many paſlages of 
HoMER, reſemblances apparently imitative of theſe divine 


ments ſhould have kindled the gratitude of our poet; and 
have produced that panegyric on his royal patron, which, 


mn 
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in point of animation, delicacy, addreſs, and well appropri- 
ated compliment, may be conſidered as the firſt of encomi- 
aſtic performances. 


Theſe correſponding felicities of genius and ſituation was 
it the fortune of THEOCRITVUS to poſſeſs, It is to theſe 
that we owe his moſt original and intereſting works; though 
to his perfect acquaintance with fabulous antiquity we are 
indebted for no mean effuſions of the heroic Muſe: while his 
other productions, of various character, ſtill further evince 
the verſatility of his talents, the extent of his knowledge, and 
the elegance of his friendſhips. 


This great diverſity of pieces hath been tranſmitted to us 
(except the Epigrams indeed) under the title of IDy LL1a;* 
a term, which, according to its general import, is doubt- 
leſs well applied to a collection of miſcellaneous poems. 
_ Heins1vs obſerves, that the ancients gave this title to the 
poems before us, to expreſs their variety. Thus have we 
the Sylve of STATIUS, and Edyllia of AusonN1Us. But as 
Ee (a diminutive of E:vos) may ſignify a little picture or 
image; it may, in this ſenſe, be applied, with peculiar pro- 
priety, to the Miſcellanies of THEOCRITUs; which are, 
every where, replete with lively and natural repreſentation, 
and paint all the objects they deſcribe. 


* Beſides the Idyllia and Epigrams now extant, TuzocrITvs is ſaid 
dy Sorbas to have written Prætides, Hopes, Hymns, Heroines, Dirges, 
Elegies, and Iambics. : 


On 
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On a general view of the Greek Idyllia, their dialect is 
an obvious and ſtriking feature. The Doric dialect, in which 
they are for the moſt part written, was, of all others, beſt 
adapted to the ſubjects, the characters, and ſimplicity of the 
ſentiment. It poſſeſſes an inimitable charm, that can never 
be transfuſed in the moſt happy tranſlation. It hath a modu- 
lated ſweetneſs which melts upon the ear, at the ſame time 
that its wildneſs and ruſticity often characterize the perſon- 
ages who uſe it, In the age of TyHEOCRITVS, this ſpecies 
of the Doric (much ſofter and ſmoother than the old dialett 
of the Norians) was current in many parts of Greece—an- 
other adventitious circumſtance much in fayor of our Poet, 
Hence his verſification derives a melody, which no one of 
the ancients hath equalled; while the frequent recurrence of 
the dactyl gives it an eaſe and lightneſs more peculiarly 
graceful in the paſtoral IDYLLIA. 


With reſpect to the general ſentiment, there is a clearneſs, 

a ſimplicity, a ſportive vivacity, that muſt always pleaſe: but 
there are few ſtrokes of the ſublime ; few fervid aſpirations 
of fancy. There is no want of vigor; yet there is little en. 
thuſiaſm. We, in ſome inſtances, meet with a ſurprizing 
thought, with a wonderful degree of animation: but though 
we are often charmed, we are ſeldom aſtoniſhed. There 1s 
always a juſtneſs in the combination; all is natural and ap- 
propriated; but there is a regular and equable tenor in the 
thoughts as well as the language. The paſſions are tenderly 
and ſimply expreſſed: the complaints of love are drawn 
from the very boſom of nature; and the ſituations haye pe- 
culiar beauty. But the ſoul of THEOCRITUS was not tuned 
10 
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to ſenſibility. He had leſs feeling, though more judgement 
than Bion. From the turn and manner of his compoſition 
we may infer, that he generally truſts to his own ſtock of 
ideas—to his own powers of invention, Yet we ſometimes 
diſcover imitations of profane as well as ſacred poetry. 
The Epics of HOMER, the Song of SoLOMON, and the 
PSALMS, (with the prophecies perhaps of IS AIAH) ſeem to 
have been chiefly familiar to his peruſal; in proof of which 
particular paſſages will be adduced, on a cloſer inſpection of 
his Idyllia. But theſe Idyllia are of ſo varied a complexion, 
that no general character of their language, ſtyle, or ſentiment, 
will be found applicable to them all. To arrange them 
under different claſſes, expreſſive of their matter or form, 
hath been vainly attempted by the critics. Yet for the ſake 
of perſpicuity, and in conformity with our eſſay at a philo- 
ſophical deduttion of his pieces from the peculiar coin- 
cidence of genius and circumſtance, we ſhall purſue, perhaps, 
no unnatural or improper mode of claſſification, whilſt we 
reduce them under the heads of Paſtoral, Humorous, 


Panegyrical, Spouſal, Mythological, Epiſtolary, and Anacre- 


ſong; and the golden age preſent its Paradiſe to fancy: 


| 
| 
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PASTORAL IDYLLIA. 


Tur ſubjett of Paſtoral ſeems to have been long exhauſted 


by the labors of criticiſm. Though it was never profeſſedly 
diſcuſſed by the ancients, the later critics have entered deeply 
into its nature and origin. The more modern effuſions 
indeed on this topic are ſcarcely to be enumerated: and we 
might imagine it to be of the firſt literary importance, whilſt 
ſurrounded by the elaborate diſquiſitions of a ScALIGER, 
the flippant eſſays of a FONTENELLE, the voluminous 
inveſtigations of a RaeiN, the hypotheſes of a Pops, 
or the deciſions of a JOHNSON. But controverſy however 
extenſive, and conjecture however ingenious, evince not the 
value of their object; though they may inveſt it with an 
ideal dignity, ſuch as it does not intrinſically poſſeſs. 


The origin of this compoſition hath called forth a profu- 
ſion of learning. While one writer hath traced it from the 
times of ORPHEUs, Linus, or EUMOLPUS, another hath 


made it coeval with the world itſelf; and a third might as 


well, if the humour led him, go back eleven thouſand years, 
and place his paſtoral poet on PLaTo's Atalantis! The 
romantic vales of Tempe may ſtill live in the colors of 
ELIAN; the luxuriance of Arcadia may ſtill flouriſh in 


Yet 
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Yet the Critic who would ſeriouſly inveſtigate his ſubject, 


with a view to aſcertain realities, ſhould connect with the 


learning that is to guide him through the gloom of antiquity, 
a power to diſenchant the wilds of error, and a reſolution to 
diſmiſs fiction, though more agreeable than truth. 


We know, from the concurrent teſtimonies of ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, that the firſt Princes and Patriarchs fed their 
flocks; and that the ſhepherd maintained, after the lapſe of 
ages, the primitive honors of the cheiftain. Yet muſt the 
concluſion be deemed inconſequent, that the regular paſtoral 
was the invention of the period, when 

DAN ABRAHAM left the Chaldee land, 

And paſtur'd on from verdant ſtage to ſtage. 
The Ode and the Hymn were manifeſtly the production of 
wild and unimproved genius. But the Paſtoral could little 
conſiſt with the tranſitory eſtabliſhments of the patriarchal 
times, or the reſtleſs ſpirit of nations delighting in war. 
The ſimplicity and innocence of the ſhepherd are too peace- 
able, unobtruſive, and placid, to attract the attentive obſerva- 
tion of an unrefined poet, in ſuch a manner as to ſupply him 
with materials for uniform compoſition. It is at the time 
when imagination loſes its wildneſs, and the paſſions are ſoft- 
ened and meliorated, amidſt the eaſe and leiſure of luxurious 
retirement, that the poet looks around him with intereſt on 
the paſtoral landſcape. It is at the period when the manners of 
the court andthe cottage are obviouſly contradiſtinguiſhed, that 
he, who hath mixed, perhaps, in the hurry and diſſipation of 
the one, retreating to the ſtillneſs and ſerenity of the other, 


is forcibly affected by the contraſt; and calls forth his poetic 
powers 
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powers to paint what hath ſubdued arrogance, and ſoothed 
ambition! It is then that he delineates, with tranſport, the 
aftions, the paſſions, and the ſcenes of rural life. Theſe, 
though before perhaps ſtrongly, yet partially, repreſented, in 
the heat of a tranſitory enthuſiaſm, are now extenſively held 
up to view, 1n all their parts; and become the ſubjetts of a 
new ſpecies of writing. In the earlier ages, the very preva- 
lence of the paſtoral occupation might have prevented its 
becoming the ſubject of poetic deſcription. For hence, its 
familiarity muſt have precluded emotion. And he, who 
does not feel, will not attempt to deſcribe. 


We have already ſeen, that the people of Sicily, in the 
times of THEOCRITUS, were arrived at the point of elegant 
civilization, We have alſo viewed the ſingular advantages 
our poet poſſeſſed, in ſubſervience to his muſe. And ſince, 
on examining the literary hiſtory of Greece, we find that ſhe 
produced no writer, in this line of compoſition, at her moſt 
refined periods, we may reaſonably fix the date of Grecian 
paſtoral with THEOCRITUs.* Its nature does not agree 
with the ruder æras. It hath been the opinion of ſome re- 
ſpectable writers, that our paſtoral derives its origin from the 


* Mr. Wax ro is decidedly of opinion, that the origin of the Bucolic 
is to be diſcovered in the ancient Comedy; while the latter was in its rude 
unpoliſhed ſtate. On this idea he has formed an hypotheſis, which he hath 


ſupported with great ingenuity, in his curious Diſſertation on the Bucolic 
Poetry. 


If this were really the origin of Paſtoral, the ancients did not think it 
worthy their attention, under its ſcenic form. They have not given us the 


flighteſt account of the exhibition or acting of paſtorals; which, in truth, 
did not deſerve the name of Compoſition, till THEOCRITUS. 


Eaſt 


1 

Eaſt. But this does not ſeem ſupported by any probable 
conjecture. The ſhepherds of Arabia were characters very 
diſſimilar from the ſhepherds of Siczly. The Song of 
SOLOMON will furniſh us with a true idea of the oriental 


eclogue; which widely differs, both in matter and form, 
from the paſtorals of THEOCRITUS. Marked with all the 


and its expreſſions bold and highly figurative. But let us 
examine the Paſtoral 1dyllia. 


The firſt nine, and the eleventh, have been commonly 
conſidered by the critics as legitimate Bucolics. But ſurely 
there are others, which, from the general caſt of the ſenti- 
ment, ought to be admitted into the ſame rank. The twen- 
tieth and twenty-ſeventh have doubtleſs that claim. And 
there ſeems to be no very good reaſon for excluding © THE 
REAPERS” or © THE FISHERMEN” from the number. 
The critical definitions, on this ſubject, have been peculiarly 
abſurd and indeterminate; and, amidſt volumes of contra- 
dictory opinion, the nature of the Bucolic ſtill remains 


(like its origin) in ſuſpenſe! F 


The firſt Idyllium hath been ever eſteemed a beautiful 
poem, from the time of its Roman tranſlator* to the preſent 
day. Its characters ſeem to hold a ſuperior rank, in point 
of civility, The DAM TASs and DarnNis of the ſixth 
Idyllium appear marked by no diſtant traits of reſemblance; 
whether we, conſider their muſical talents, or their mutual 
complacence, and inclination to compliment each other 


* Sce VIII I's 3d and 10th Eclogues, 
There 


peculiarities of Aſiatic eloquence, its parts are unconnetted, 


1 
There is a delicacy of ſentiment in the piece before us, 
with ſcarcely any mixture of vulgarity. The ſituations of the 
ſcene are pleaſingly ſhifted; and we no ſooner commence 
an acquaintance with our poet, than we are preſented with a 
delightful ſpecimen of his talents in ſtill- life painting. The 
Goatherd's deſcription of his cup is minute, though not 
tedious: nothing can be more pictoreſque than its embe]. 
liſhments. The Woman and her two Lovers, the figure of 
the Fiſherman labouring to throw his net, the Rock, the 
Vineyard, the Foxes, and the Careleſs Boy framing his locuſt- 
traps, are all ſo diſtinctly delineated, that inſtead of being 
ſtruck with the idea of crouded imagery, or an unnatural 
length of deſcription, we ſee a deep and capacious veſſel 
before our eyes, even without the aſſiſtance of critical illuſ. 


tration. We readily acknowledge, however, our obligations 


to'the very learned and ingenious Commentator, who hath 
clearly proved the ſize of this ornamental KioouC&wy, The 
Ode (which is the ſecond part of this piece) deſerves not, 
perhaps, equal commendation. The commencement of it is 
charmingly elegiac; and, what is a proof of its attractive 
beauty, it hath been imitated by VIRGIL and Pop, and 
much improved upon by MiLTON and LyTTELTON. 
But the introduction of lions and wolves, cows, heifers, 
bulls, and ſteers, drooping in ſympathetic ſorrow at the feet 
of the expiring ſwain, is ſurely not accordant with nature or 


ſimplicity. The beaſts of the foreſt aſſembled round their 


ſick lion, may be a good ſubje& for an A#/opian fable. Yet 
ſuch images throw an air of burleſque over the ſorrows of 
elegiac verſe; and thus laughter is often excited, amidſt the 
ſtrings of ſenſibility. 

; The 


ON „ 


The Commentators have all concurred in placing the 
ſecond Idyllium among the Bucolic pieces. But it ſeems to 
breathe a ſpirit above the paſtoral ſtrain. And StMaTHA 
rather reſembles the ME DEA or HECATE: whom ſhe 
invokes, than a character on a level with the ruſtics of 
THEOCRITUS, However this may be, there is a wonderful 
animation runs through the whole; which was doubtleſs 
pronounced with the molt violent emotions of paſſion, and 
the ſtrongeſt energy of correſpondent action. And the af- 
fections of a ſlighted lover are here expreſſed in all their 
variety. 


Among the ſources of the ſublime, there are none more 
powerful than thoſe of magic. But the ancients have been 
ſurpaſſed by the moderns, in the horror of their incantations. 
The Pharmaceutria before us (the beauties of which are well 
transfuſed into VIRGI1L's Eclogue of the ſame title) ſupplies 
us with the principal Heathen ceremonies, amidſt the ſcenes 
of enchantment. The Canidia of HORACE, for character, 
ſituation, and circumſtances, muſt be neceſſarily more ſtri- 
king and dreadful. But even this, uniting its forceries with 
the magic of AFOLLONLUS REHoDIUs® and Lucan, muſt 
yield, in terror and ſublimity, to the blaſted heath of 
SHAKSPEARE, or the tremendous foreſt of TAass0. In 
theſe ages of necromancy, there was a wildneſs in the po- 
pular belief, which particularly tinctured the fictions of the 
poet; even Kings believed the power of the ſorcereſs, and 


* TxzOCRITUS hath borrowed much of his imagery from AroL1o- 
ius, in the Idyllium before us. 
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action and ſpeech of a ſingle perſonage. This 1s ſaid to be 


( 18 ) 
gave a ſanftion to her poetic machinery. The phantoms 
have not long vaniſhed from this country: the Demonologie 
was the work of our firſt JAMEs; and SHAKSPEARE 1s ſup. 
poſed to have written his Macheth in compliment to the 
monarch's taſte, 


If we paſs on to the third Idyllium, we ſhall find it ſimilar 
to the laſt we have reviewed, ſo far as it repreſents diſtracted 
love, in many abrupt and beautiful tranſitions of paſſion, 
The attention of the reader alſo is confined, in both, to the 


a ſpecies of the Napaxaavoitupey, or plaintive ſong, which the 
excluded lover was accuſtomed to ſing before the door of 
his miſtreſs. We have an inſtance of ſuch ſort of gallantry 
in HoRAcR W | 

Me tamen aſperas 

* Porrectum ante fores objicere,” &c. 
an ode, which, DACIER thinks, was actually ſung before 
LycE's door; and which he values as the only ſerenading 
ſong now extant in the Latin language. But as it ſeems to 
poſſeſs an air of humour, it was probably compoſed with a 
view of ridiculing this ſpecies of extravagant ballad, The 
Comaſtes (the Idyllium before us) was performed whilſt the 
perſon was ſtanding; and its title (according to HEsYCH1Us) 
1mports a ſhepherd ſinging and dancing at the ſame point of 
time, We are not unacquainted with the cuſtom of ſerena- 
ding among the modern 1talians. After all, it may admit of 
a doubt, whether this piece was attended or not with arti- 
ficial geſticulation. The comment * ſmells of the lamp.” 


* Ode X. book g. Th 
; | cre 
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There is more pleaſure in peruſing it, as the unſtudied effu- 
ſion of a lover, diſtracted by various paſſions; and in conſi- 
dering its accompaniment of external expreſſion, as no other 
than the action of ſimple nature independent on cuſtom, 
The goatherd's firſt appeal to his miſtreſs, is tender and 
affecting; and his reſolution to drown himſelf (as well as the 
concluding lines) is expreſſed in ſuch a ſtrain as to move our 
pity. But his alluſions to mythology (together with that 


unpaſtoral, indeed unnatural, ſentiment, of Love ſuckled by 


a lioneſs) detratt from the pathos of the piece. 


In the fourth and fifth Idyllia, there is indeed a vulgarity, 
a homelineſs, which might well be afraid of appearing in the 
forum, or any part of the city. We have leſs ruſticity, how- 
ever, in the Smains than the Travellers, And BaTTUS's 
apoſtrophe to his deceaſed AMARYLL1s, on CORYDON's 
mention of her name, is ſo ſtrikingly introduced, that it 
makes amends, perhaps, for the abſurd and deſultory conclu- 
ſion of the paſtoral in queſtion; which (to uſe the language 
of criticiſm) hath neither beginning, middle, nor end, The 
Travellers, though full of abuſive language and coarſe rail- 
lery, ſhould yet be received with hoſpitality, as good honeſt 
characters in low lite. CoMATEs and LAco are doubt- 


leſs the exact copies of nature. Any one, who may have 


caſually overheard the jarrings of clowns, muſt inſtantly 
recognize them in this Idyllium. Yet we could not have 
indulged our Sicilian, in the repetition of ſuch ribaldry. 
Even here paſſages occur, the groſſneſs of which not 
HEINSIUS, or all the commentators, are able to palliate. 
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The fixth and eleventh Idyllia contain the loves of 
PoLYPHEMUS and GALATEA. In the one, DAM T As 
repreſents the character of the Cyclops; in the other, 
PoLYPHEME is introduced in his own perſon; in the for. 
mer, GALATEA is wanton, and POLYPHEMUS obdurate; 
but, in the latter, the nymph grows ſhy, and flights her 
lover, who almoſt loſes his reaſon in deſpair. The 
charms of poetry, however, reſtore him to his ſenſes; and 
we cannot but feel the ſweetneſs of the ſoothing ong, which 
is not only muſical but elegant. Though the ſentiment of 
theſe pieces is natural and well imagined, our preconceptions 
ſeem to revolt from the melting ſighs of our monſter ſhep. 
herd. VI1RGIL, it is true, and Ovip, have induſtriouſſy 
copied the picture. But theſe repreſentations of Pol x- 
PHEME, with whoſe immenſe ſize, deformity, and cruelty, 
we have been forcibly ſtruck, in the deſcriptions of Homts, 
do not immediately intereſt us, or excite our ſympathy; 
fince we cannot at once reconcile his habits with the general 
character of paſtoral life. The idea of his ferocity repels 
our pity. No one ſympathizes in the ſorrows of ſavage 
love. It ſuch monſters indeed really exiſted on the coaſt 
of Sicilh, we might imagine them employed in rural occu- 
pations, like the Patagonians of America.” But POLYPHEME 
and his ſea-nymph have not the attractions of AMARYLLI1S 
and her goatherd, In the procemia of theſe two poems, 
THEOCRITUS appears in his own perſon, inſcribing the firſt 
to ARATUS, the author of the Phenomena; and the ſecond 
to NiC1Aas, a Mileſian phyſician, to whom the thirteenth 
Idyllium is alſo addreſſed. This mode of dedication hath 
been pleaſingly imitated by ſome of our modern poets. 
We 


of 


We can ſcarcely help admiring, as we proceed, the 
various forms, under which THEOCRITUS has couched his 
deſcriptions of the country. 


In the Thaly/za, or Vernal Voyage, there is a novelty of 
form—an originality of combination, in every part de- 
lightful, We at firſt regret the interruption of Lycipas, 
ſince we had promiſed ourſelves exquiſite pleaſure at the 
harveſt-feaſt: but eager as we are to ſee our poet and his 
friends at the end of their journey, we are ſoon reconciled 
to the Cretan goatherd, and thank him for his charming 
muſick. At the feaſt of CERES, however, the intereſt of 
the piece is wonderfully heightened, and our enthuſiaſm 
called forth, amidſt the moſt variegated land{cape—the moſt 
elegant aſſemblage of rural imagery to be met with in 
THEOCRITUS. 


Theeighth and the ninth are, critically ſpeaking, the only 
legitimate Paſtoral Idyllia that remain to be conſidered, In 
the latter, there is no ſtriking feature of diſcrimination, 
though the herdſman DarHNIS and the ſhepherd ME- 
NALCAS are not unpleaſingly characterized, as rude in their 
manners, and boaſtful in their competitions of abilities and 
fortune. The Bucolic Singers (like the fifth Idyllium) pre- 
ſents us with an imitation of the contentions of ſhepherds, in 
verſes extemporaneouſly recited. The perſonages are repre- 
ſented ſpeaking alternately, and in the ſame number of lines; 
which the critics calls the Amebea. It appears extremely 
probable that the ancient ſhepherds actually contended in 
this manner; and, like the modern improviſatori of 1taly, 
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were educated in the habit of returning ſpeech for ſpeech; 
the effect of inſtantaneous conception, and a correſponding 
adroitneſs at expreſſion. Above one hundred years before 
the time of THEOCRITUS, there were extempore perform. 
ers of this ſort, at Rome, originally Tuſcans. The Roman 
hiſtorian“ informs us: © Imitari deinde eos Fuventus fimul 
* inconditis inter ſe jocularia fundentes verſbus, cepere.” And 


he adds, ( Incompoſetum temerè ac rudem alternis jactebant,” 


It is a curious and ſingular circumſtance, that the preſent 
people of Tuſcany are remarkable for the ſame improviſation, 
the ſame readineſs in metrical reſponſes, as its ancient inha- 
bitants. If we apply this to the ſwains of Sicily, (and we 
have every reaſon to ſuppoſe that they partook of the Tu/can 


genius) is it not evident that THEOCRITUS copied the cha- 


rafters and cuſtoms paſſing before him that he caught, in 
ſhort, the living manners? His ruder Idyllia, therefore, are 
to be admitted and valued as the genuine portraitures of life; 
even though we reject, as unnatural and inconſiſtent, the 
whole fungous growth of mimic paſtorals—ſome of them 
affectedly poliſhed; while others are replete with barbarous 
and antiquated phraſeology, holding forth a mingled dialefi, 
* which in preſent times is not uttered, was never uttered in 
times paſt, and will never be uttered in times future.” 


Though The Reaperst and The Fiſhermen have all the 
ſimplicity of rural perſonages, in language, ſentiment, and 
character, they are not, perhaps, (ſtrictly ſpeaking) to be ad- 
mitted within the pale of paſtoral, But whatever rank may 


| 


* See Livy, lib. 7. an. Xt. 401. + 10th and 21ſt Idyllia. 
be 
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be allotted to them, they are confeſſedly ſuch as one might 
expect from the genius of THEocRITUs, conſidered in the 
light of a paſtoral writer. The Fiſhermen is a ſingular per- 
formance. Critics are agreed in allowing the piſcatory 
eclogues of SANNAZARIUSt a conſiderable degree of merit, 
as original pieces. The hint was not improbably ſuggeſted 
to the Ialian author by this beautiful little poem, which no 
one could poſſibly peruſe without a high degree of ſatisfac- 
tion, were not its mutilations or at leaſt its numerous cor- 
rupted paſſages, too offenſive to admit of an uninterrupted 
attention to the characters, or the general tenor of the piece. 


Eunica, or the Neatherd,} and Daplnis and the Sheplierdeſs, 
have been attributed by the commentators, in general, to 
Moschus. Sprightlineſs is the predominant feature of the 
firſt, which bears ſome reſemblance to the third Idyllium, in 
the adduction of mythological example. With ſubmiſſion ta 
the critics, we may venture to pronounce them true Bucolics. 


On Daphms and the Shepherdeſs much learning hath been 
exhibited by SCALIGER, CAUSAUBON, and HEINS1US. 
But we are not always to judge of the merit or importance 
of a piece, by the quantity of erudition it hath been the 
means of expanding. We do not recommend the little ef- 
fuſion before us, for its innocence or purity, To tranſlate 
its ſentiment in its full force, or to give its ſituations their 
original aſpect, would be no decorous taſk; but it was a taſk 


+ Imitated by ONOARO, FLETCHER, &c. 
1 2oth Idyllium, | 27th Idyllium, 
| that 
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that perfectly accorded with the licentiouſneſs of DRVYDEN's 
muſe, who hath heightened every feature with ſuch glaring 
colors as muſt repel the eye of modeſty. 


We muſt not omit to obſerve that The Deſpairing Lover, 
hath nothing in it repugnant to the nature of paſtoral. Its 
language and imagery are evidently rural. And the cataſ- 
trophe is ſuch as not unfrequently happens in the country, 


Thus have we curſorily ſurveyed the only Original Paſto. 
rals which the European world of letters can boaſt!* In this 
light they are ſurely to be regarded as an invaluable treaſure, 
All the ſubſequent poets, in this line, are mere copyiſts, from 
V1RGIL to PHILLIPS. In theſe ſecondary pictures, the tints 
of nature loſe their warmth and truth; and her figures are fre- 
quently mutilated, or indiſtinctly grouped. In proportion as 


-we imitate copies, we recede from the prototype; and tracing 


its characteriſtic lines with leſs preciſion, produce famter 
reſemblances of its original peculiarity, Let us tranſienth 
review the imitators of THEOCRITUs. We muſt have ob. 
ſerved, that elegance and ruſticity (or rather, an elegant and 
a coarſe ſimplicity) are the two general contradiſtinctions of 
the Bucolic Idyllia. Hence there ſeem to have ariſen two 
ſchools of bucolic imitation—the refined and the ruſtic. 


The firſt imitator of ThEOCRITUsS was attracted by his 
more poliſhed beauties. Theſe have, doubtleſs, acquired a 


brilliancy in the transfuſion. Yet have they loſt their mel- 


§ 23d Idyllium. * Unleſs Biox and Moscuvs may be 


accounted original writers of Paſtoral. 


lowneſs 
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lowneſs and warmth. It was at an elegant æra, that the 
graces of THEOCRITUS ſhone forth in a Roman dreſs. But 


had his more predominating qualities been exhibited, and 


his original diſcriminations of character been faithfully pre- 
ſerved, it is probable that ſuch ſimplicity and preciſion would 
have received their due tribute of applauſe at the court of 
AUGUSTUS. It was not till the Augu/tan age of our own 
country, that there appeared another imitator of the poliſhed 
paſtoral. But he had loſt ſight of Sicily and her piping train! 
He was unacquainted with ſhepherds or ſhepherdeſſes! He 
could ſtring the ſilver lyre, but diſdained to frame the oaten 
reed! In his general uncharacteriſtic pieces 


Pure deſcription holds the place of ſenſe, 


In the ſchool of ruſtic imitation, SPENSER and GAY are 
ſaid to hold the moſt conſpicuous places. But neither the 
Shepherd's Calendar, nor the Shepherd's Week, preſents us with 
juſt copies of nature or THEOCRITUS. The one exhibits 
mean and deſpicable characters that never exiſted, whoſe 
barbarity of language is often incongruouſly connected with 
elevated ſentiment, and theological learning. The paſtorals 
of the other (if we may judge from his procemium) are de- 
ſigned as pieces of burleſque. 


In the mean time, the barbariſms of Titus CALPHUR- 
N1US, the corrupted taſte of AURELIUs NEMESIANUS, 
the ridiculous allegories of MANTU AN, the unclaſlical orna- 
ments and prettineſſes of TAsso, and thoſe fanciful affetta- 
tions and puerilities which glitter through the pieces of 
GUARINI, BONARELLI, and MARINO, together with the 

courtly 
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unnatural air of CAMöENSs, Lor E DE VEGA, and Garci. 


indolence of tranſlating images from books; muſt content 
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courtly ſhepherds of FONTENELLE, and the conſtrained 


LESSO; all theſe, announcing the general attention of the 
European nations to paſtoral compoſition, through a ſeries of 
ages, proclaim, 1n yet ſtronger language, that to exhibit a 
genuine portraiture of nature, whilſt ſhe is hidden from our 
eyes, is a weak and impoſſible attempt! The foundations of 
European paſtoral are no more. Real life no longer preſents 
us with ſhepherds piping for a conch or a crook. 


If any ſource remain, to which the lover of ſimplicity may 
reſort for intereſting character and ſcenery, that ſource per. 
haps may be diſcovered in the Eaſt. The plains of Arabia 
and Perſia may furniſh him with elegant and ſtriking ima- 
gery. Though the coloring of the Oriental Eclogues* is 
evidently European, yet are they truly pathetic and beautiful, 
A genuine draught of the affections hath its archetype in 
every heart. To hold up therefore the purſuits and the pal- 
ſions of an Arabian ſhepherd to the view, amidſt his ſpicy 
groves, or his camels, might be no unaffeRing diſplay. But 
here poſſibly an European imagination mult repoſe in the 


itſelf with reflected likeneſſes, with unoriginal productions. 
Vet the remoteneſs of the ſcene, and the general ignorance 
of the manners that are delineated, would diffuſe over ſuch 
compoſition the deluſion of novelty. | 


There is one writer (perhaps the moſt elegant and vari- 
ouſly-learned this country hath ever produced) whoſe un- 


* Co LLINS's, 
| common 
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common induſtry hath opened an ample field for the diſplay 


of oriental genius. 


Among his poetical performances, his Solyman is a charm- 
ing ſpecimen of the Arabian eclogue; and his Arcadia as 
delightful a painting of ThEOCRITUSs and his Paſtoral 


progeny. 


1 


HUMOROUS IDYLLIA. 


Wr have allotted to Cyni/ca's Love, and The Syracuſian 
Goſſips, a more conſpicuous place, than, poſſibly in the opi- 
nion of many, their comparative merits have any right to 
claim. Yet they ſeem of ſo original a turn, and of a com- 
plexion ſo different from the other Idyllia, that they deſerve 
our particular attention, 


We are aware, that humour, in its more appropriated 


ſenſe, is a ſpecies of wit which expoſes, by one happy effort, 
the predominant quality of its object. This ſingle ſtroke, 
attended with ſo powerful an effect, muſt ariſe from a pecu- 
liar felicity of combination. According to this definition, 


Humorous. 


the pieces before us may be improperly characteriſed as 
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Humorous. We have few inſtances of ſuch humour in the 
comic writings of the ancients. It 1s a ſpecies of modern 
growth; the effett of a deeper inſight into human nature 
than the ſimplicity of Greece or Rome could boaſt, 


That, however, in theſe ſingular Idyllia, (particularly hz 
Coſſips) there is ſuch a general air of pleaſantry, and in a fey 
inſtances, ſuch appoſite ſtrokes of wit, as evidence more than 
a ſuperficial knowledge of the manners, no one, on an accu. 
rate ſurvey, will deny, 


They are both conducted in the ſtyle of familiar con. 
verſation, amidſt the ſcenes of ordinary life. They lay 
open to us domeſtic affairs and cuſtoms, ludicrouſly ſet forth 


our common foibles, and obliquely glance at the vanitics 
of faſhion, | 


THYONICHUS banters his love-ſick friend in a ſtrain of 
ridicule, that, whilſt it conveys a reflexion on the abſurd 
mortifications of the Pythagori/ts, expoſes the ſlovenlineſs of 
AschINEs, with a jocoſe alluſion to his ſituation, epigram- 
matically pointed: and A£SCHINES, with a figure truly me- 
ful, though ridiculous, ſeems to diſcover a natural diſpoſition 
to pleaſantry, amidſt his amorous whining, His very parti- 
cular deſcription, therefore, of the entertainment, at the cloſe 
of which his miſadventure happened, and his enumeration 
of all the minute circumſtances attending the unlucky affair, 
interſperſed as it is with ſimilies and proverbial. expreſſions, 
may be thought conſiſtent enough, and ſufficiently in cha- 
racter. The pun, on which the hinge of the ſtory turns, 


involves 


169 


involves an alluſion to a popular idea among the ancient 
Talians, that if a wolf ſaw any man firſt, it deprived him of 
his voice — | 


Vox quoque Mærim 

Jam fugit ipſa: lupi Marim videre priores. 
The encomium on PTOLEMY is artfully introduced: and 
the praiſes THVYONICHus beſtows on him are better founded 
than moſt of our modern eulogies on great men, if we may 
believe the relations of ATHENAUs and APPIAN. 


If we turn to the Syracuſian Goſſips, we ſhall diſcover the 
well-drawn lineaments of the female in the middle ranks 
of life. Their eaſy dialogue is ſupported, throughout, with 
a ſpirit, vivacity, and flippancy, truly characteriſtic. The 
ſcene within PRAXINOE's houſe is not unamuſing. To ſee 
the trivial things, that are every day paſſing under one's own 
roof, naturally repreſented, muſt have a pleaſing effett on 
minds of a domeſtic turn. And the lovers of antiquity 
might draw pleaſure from another ſource. He, who is 
acquainted with the minute reſearches of antiquarians, and 
their tranſports at diſcoveries apparently the moſt trivial, 
would not be ſurpriſed at the remark—that the Syracuſſan 
women evidently uſed chairs and cuſhions too, as may be 
proved from the ſecond line in the Goſſips of THEOCRITUS 
— that nitre compoſed a part of their toilette, as may be in- 
ferred from the ſame Idyllium— that they wore an under 
garment faſtened to the breaſt by claſps (V1RG1L ſays the 
ladies of faſhion had claſps of gold*)—that the luxury of 


Aurea purpuream ſubnectit fibula veſtem. 


umbrellas 
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umbrellas was not unknown to them—and that they were as 
fond of their cats as their huſbands. JUvENar, it might 
be added, hath gratified us with an expreſs intimation of a 
like faſhionable foible: 

Morte viri cupiunt animam ſervare catelle ! 


Such were the cuſtoms and faſhions of the fair ſex, in 
elder days; not very diſſimilar from the preſent. Their 
manners, too, reſembled the modern; though it is to be pre. 
ſumed that we do not ſee the exact likeneſſes of women 
either in the portraits of JUVENAL or Pope. To attempt 
a diſcrimination of the characters of PRAxinot and 
Gorco might, poſlibly, be fanciful; though not only in the 
domeſtic ſcene, but afterwards in the walk to the feſtival of 
ADON1s, there ſeems to be a ſhade of difference in their 
behavior and manners. 'They are both talkative enough, 
but GoRGo poſleſſes a greater degree of prudence and de- 
corum, amidit her loquacity. PRAXINOE ſhews a propen- 
fity throughout to rail againſt her huſband, Her friend very 
cautiouſly checks her raillery, as unſeaſonable, at leaſt in the 
preſence of her little ſon, who had ſenſe and obſervation 
enough to underſtand that his father was treated diſreſpect- 
fully. And this (by the way) conveys à very ſtriking 
admonition to thoſe parents, who, having little at heart the 
morality of their children, too frequently carry on converſa- 
tions in their preſence, which may at all ſeaſons be improper, 
but are then peculiarly ill-timed. Such, however, is the 
eagerneſs of PRAXINOE to reſume her favorite topic, that 
ſhe proceeds to expoſe her huſband, couching her ſtory in 


terms above the comprehenſion of little ZoyyYR1oN, or 
rather 
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rather aſſuming a concealed manner; by which our poet 
probably glances at that myſterious air of converſation ſo 
frequent among females, who, though interrupted by a third 
perſon, in the thread of their diſcourſe, ſtill carry on their 
tale through hints and expreſſions alluſive to times, circum- 
ſtances, and perſons, The ſtupidity of PRAx IN OE's huſ- 
band (which ſhe thus expoſes) conſiſted in miſtaking ſalt for 
nitre. GoRGo, on this, takes occaſion to betray the weak- 
neſs of her good man in his purchaſes, but it is ſoon paſſed 
over; while the very mention of his commiſſion proves a 
key to her character. The circumſtance of his purchaſing 
the fleeces for the purpoſe cf ſpinning, may be taken as a 
hint of her induſtry; while, on the contrary, PRAXINOE's 
nitre ſeems to intimate her attention to ornament and the 
faſhions. The roving diſpoſition of the latter is implied in 
her huſband's removing her from the neighbourhood of her 
diſſipated acquaintance; in her great impatience at GoRGo0's 
delaying to fulfil her appointment; and in her regretting her 
exile from the buſy world, and the conſequent impoſſibility 
of her feaſting on the news of the day. Mixed with vulga- 
rity and pertneſs, ſhe diſcovers all the affetted airs of the 
woman of quality. On her arrival at the ſcene of ADoNIs's 
feſtival, her remarks on the tapeſtry betray her ignorance and 
conceit, And, on the ſtranger's interruption, (rude enough, 
it muſt be confeſſed) her obſervation is preciſely ſuch as, 
from our preconceptions of her, one might naturally have 
expected; and (whatever may be the opinion of HEINsius) 
the paſſage conveys no other ſentiment than the burden of 
her ſong her huſband's tyranny. 


The 


all the fluctuations of cuſtom and faſhion, Vet it is rather 
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The ſong of the Greek Girl hath a fine effect, in contraſt 
with the preceding converſation. Of all the pictoreſque 
pieces of THEOCRITUS, it is the moſt finiſhed, elegant, and 
beautiful! Of all the Greek poetry, it 1s, without exception, 
the moſt exquiſitely pohſhed! Its ſubject was the favorite 
of the Grecian Muſe; who ſeems never ſo ſweet an enthu. 
ſiaſt, as when ſhe gives muſic to the ſighs of VEN s, over 
the dead yet beautiful ApoN Is! | 


1 


PANEGYRICAL IDYLLIA. 


TRE origin of the Panegyrical poem may be traced to the 
heroic ages of Greece, In the unlettered infancy, indeed, of 
every nation, the benefattor and the cheiftain have inſpired 
the rude minſtrelſy of the harp. And it is the gratitude—the 
admiration of an ignorant people that inveſts heroes with the 
attributes of gods: hence the deities of fancy become the 
objects of worſhip; and ſtill live, tranſmitted from age to 
age, by the power of ſuperſtitious credulity. From the ear- 
heſt times we find the poet aſſociated with the prince. And 
though his charatter hath always loſt its ſacred: and venera- 
ble aſpect, in proportion as the manners have been diffuſed, 
this connection hath ſtill ſubſiſted, in a certain degree, amidſt 


— 


to 
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to be wondered, that the wildeſt extravagance of encomiĩum 
of panegyric that deifies all it approaches with its Barbaric 
touch, ſhould be grateful to a civilized monarch. But the 
nature of man is unalterable; and praiſe, however admini- 
ſtered, will ſoothe the ear of vanity. Aucusrus had his 
VIRGIL and his VARIUs; and ALEXANDER the Great 
could even liſten to a CHxRIL US. His ſucceſſor however 
was more fortunate, with ſeven famous poets in his train; 
among whom was the panegyriſt before us.* 


The GRACEs, or HIERO, were probably written before 
THEOCRITUS had an opportunity of celebrating the at- 
chievements of ProLEMY PHILADELPHUS. It appears 
that this elegant performance was not the firſt exertion of 
our poet's encomiaſtic talents, in praiſe of the Sicilian king. 
But his harp, however muſical, was unhonoured and ne- 
glected. In the preſent piece, there is much dexterity of 
addreſs; yet all its delicate flattery was as fruitleſs as the 
former attempt. The poet artfully touches on HIERO's 
military virtues; wiſhes him all poſſible proſperity; and 
prays, amidſt other circumſtances of good fortune, that he 
may be bleſt with attendant bards, to celebrate thoſe actions, 
which ſo well deferve the plaudit of the Muſe! The firſt 
part of the poem conſiſts in a deduction of inſtances from 
antiquity, to evince the dignity of the poetical profeſſion; 
and the power with which it was inveſted, of conferring 
immortality, 

* PindAR had his ſtipend for celebrating the victors in the games of 


Greece : and at Conſtantinople, when the Emperor appeared in public on any 
grand feſtival, poets were always hired to write verſes on the occaſion. 
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The Encomium on PTOLEMY appears to be the applauſe 
of gratitude, In t%e Graces, there is a plaintive air, mingled 
with elaborate adulation: the complaint is natural, while the 
flattery is ſtudied. But the Encomwm is the product of 
admiration and enthuſiaſm. And hiſtory ſeems to ſandtion 
theſe ardors, whilſt ſhe repreſents, in concurrence with the 
poet, the liberal taſte, the indefatigable induſtry, the unpa- 
rallelled generoſity, the riches and the magnificence of the 
Egyptian king. 


. Theſe then are the ſpecimens, which THEOCRITVUS (or 
rather chance) hath left us of the encomiaſtic poem; more 
perſpicuous, though leſs adorned, than PIN DAR; and more 
ſpirited, though leſs inſinuating, than HoRACE. He had 
written, it is ſaid, a poem, in honor of BERENICE; but, 
among a variety of his other pieces, it is loſt in the wreck 
of time. Perhaps it periſhed with the Alexandrian repo- 
ſitory of learning. Over the aſhes of a monument the molt 
ſplendid in the world of literature, we may well pauſe, to 
lament and to meditate in ſilence: but let us not protract 
the melancholy moment. Patronage did not expire with 
PTOLEMY; or genius with the Alexandrian library! We 
have ſcenes before us, more intereſting and luminous than 
the brighteſt proſpetts of antiquity. It is in our own coun- 
try, that polite ſcholarſhip is eminently exerted; and as 
conſpicuouſly rewarded. It is here, that the elegance of 
the arts adds luſtre to the dignity of the Sovereign; and 
that he, who adorned a learned univerſity, in the pro- 
ſeſſion of poetry, hath hung the laureate wreath on the 


throne of munificence and taſte, Surely then we might an- 
nounce 
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nounce the triumph of Liberality and the Muſe, with ſuch 


a Monarch to bleſs his people, and ſuch a Poet to record 
the bleſſing! 
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SPOUSAL IDYLLIUM, 


O R 


EPITHALAMIUM os HELEN# 


TuERE were two ſorts of Epithalamia, or Nuptial Songs, 
among the ancients. The firſt were called ENI®AAAMIA 
KOIMHTIKA. Theſe were ſung by a chorus of virgins, in 
the evening, after the bride had been introduced into the 
bride-chamber; and were intended (as their name imports) 
to diſpoſe the married couple to ſleep. The ſame chorus 
vere accuſtomed to return in the morning, and awaken the 
bride and bridegroom with the ENI@AAAMIA ETEPTIKA; 
which were the fecond ſpecies of the ſpouſal ſong. 


Of compoſitions on theſe occaſions we have not many 
examples in the Greek or oriental poetry; though CATULLUS 
and CLAUDIAN among the Roman writers, and the Cavalier 


Manlixo among the modern 1talzans, have profuſely cele- 
brated the rites of HyMEN. 


#* 18th Idyllium. | 
D 2 The 
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The Canticles, or the Song of Solomon, the Forty-fifth Pſalm, 
and the E/þouſals of Helen, are the moſt conſpicuous Epitha- 
lamia of remoter antiquity. In reſpett only to their genefal 


ſtyle and manner, there appears to be no impropriety in this 
aſſemblage. MOL RFA 


The latter poem, whether the work of THEOCRITUS or 
not, hath certainly an agreeable flavor of Eaſtern genius. Its 
imitations will hereafter be adduced in the notes, with their 
parallel paſſages from the Septuagint. In the mean time, 
for a general idea of its imitative manner, the following at- 
tempt is ſubmitted to the Engl i reader; though not as a 
cloſe tranſlation, 


JI Epithalomium of HELEN. 


© TWELVE honorable virgins, among the daughters of 

* Sparta, went forth to the palace of the gold-haired MENt- 
* LAUS, in the day of his eſpouſals with HELEN, in the 
a day of the gladneſs of his heart. Their beautiful locks 
« inwreathed with hyacinths, they danced before the bridal 

chamber, and ſung to the ſound of the cithern: Why 
* ſleepeſt thou, O beloved, ere the twilight departeth, thy 
knees oppreſt with ſlumber? Are thine eye-lids heavy 
% with wine, that thou ſeekeſt, thus early, thy bed? But 
* draw not thy bride from her mother, from the virgins 
* whom her ſoul loveth. Let her ſport among her fellows, 
until the day break, and the ſhadows flee away. She is 
* thine from the evening to the morning—Behold, ſhe 1s 
8 thine, for ever, Lo, among bridegtooms, . thou art bleſſed: 
* thou 
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thou art crowned above the princes of Sharla. Thou art 
« more excellent than the children of men; for thy ſpouſe 
is the daughter of Jove. Surely the fruit of her womb 
% ſhall be fair, if it reſemble the faireſt among women. Full 
of joy and gladneſs, we bore her company; and, virgins 
„ without number, anointed our limbs with oil on the 
% banks of the Eurotas, But none could compare with 
* HELEN; or ſtand, without ſpot, before her. She looked 
forth, like the eye-lids of the morning, when the rainy 
night is paſt; and the winter is over and gone. She roſe 
* like a furrow in the field; or a cypreſs in the garden; or 
the horſe in the chariot of Te None can equal her 
„in the loom! Lo! her needle-work is wrought with 
divers colors. When ſhe ſung her ſongs to the ſtringed 
« inſtrument, none equalled the voice of her harp. Behold! 
the eyes of the damſel are full of love! How beautiful, 
ho pleaſant art thou for delights, our virgin companion 
* no more! Yet with the dawn, we will go forth to the 
„ villages, we will get up early to the fields, to gather the 
0 ſweet-ſmelling wreath—longing for thee, O HELEN, as 
the lamb longeth for her mother's teats! We will weave 
* for thee a garland of lotus, and hang it on the plane-tree 
* branches. Our boxes of ſilver ſhall drop frankincenſe 
* under its ſhade ; and on the bark thereof ſhall be graven, 
that the paſſenger may read: Worſhip me! I am the plant 
* of HELEN! Incline thine ear, O daughter! and 
* hearken, thou ſon of the ſupreme! Ye ſhall have chil- 
«* dren's children, to be princes in all lands, and to inherit 
* your riches, for ever. Rejoice now, O HELEN; and 
may the king have pleaſure in thy beauty: But awake, as 
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& the ſhadows flee away! For remember, with the day. 
« ſpring we return—when the cock, from his early bed, 
« ſhall ariſe, to greet the morning!” 


The imagery of this Idyllium hath obviouſly its ſource in 
the Eaſt. - Yet, like all copies of this nature, it is but faintly 
tinctured with the peculiar caſt of its original. There is a 

richneſs—an exuberance in the A/atic invention, with a 
wildneſs that mocks the imitative purſuits of frigid European 
genius. And the Arabian poetry of the preſent day ſeems 
characterized by the ſame color of imagination, the ſame 
inimitable enthuſiam. As the facred poet enriched his 
numbers with the roſes of Sharon, the verdure of Carmel, or 
the vines of Engaddi; the happy Arabian ſtill charms us with 
the een of Yemen, the Muſk of Hadramut, or the Pearls 


of Onman.” 


And till the Arabian maids have their hair inwreathed 
with hyacinths, like the virgin companions of HELEN; or, 
like the Spartan bride herſelf, their ſtature reſembles the 
cypreſs, and their foreheads the morning! 


THE 


MYTHOLOGICAL IDYLLIA 


Thr Mythological ſtories of antiquity contain characters 
too gigantic, to intereſt the feelings; and fiction too cold, to 
animate the fancy. The chief pleaſures of poetry ariſe from 
recognition. The recurrence of images, with which we 
were before familiarly acquainted, aſſuming new attitudes, 
or placed in novel ſituations; the combination of contin. 
gencies, whoſe aſſemblage agrees with our preconceptions of 
probability; the introduction of ſuch natural circumſtances 
as come home to our buſineſs and boſoms; and all thoſe 
draughts, in ſhort, of action, that have their prototypes in 
ourfelves; and thoſe lineaments of paſhon, that are reflected 
from the heart; theſe, ſince we know them from obſervation 
or ſympathy, muſt neceſſarily intereſt and delight us, 


The creations of the ancient poets were no other than a 
ſuperinduction on the popular creed. Their chimeras were 
the divinities of the vulgar. They addreſſed themſelves 
therefore to imagination, heightened by enthuſiaſm; to the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of our nature; to the hopes and the fears 
of man! But theſe fictions have now loſt their ſupport; 
the foundation is removed; and the ſuperſtructure hath 
crumbled into ruins, - | 


If 
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If then, in the ſurvey of HercULEs, or the Twin. 
Brothers, perforining wonders, and engaged in valorous ad. 
venture, we experience but a feeble ſatisfaction; the ſource 


of our languor hath poſſibly been diſcovered. 


To ſee HERCULES inſtrufting HYLAs, or ſorrowing 
for his loſs, might have been pleaſing and affecting in the 
days of THEOCRITUS, remòte as they were from the heroic 
ages of Greece. Indeed the very circumſtance of their re. 
moteneſs from the fabulous æra, muſt have heightened the 
ſatisfaction of beholding a demigod's more familiar occupa- 
tions. He, who had been ſeen but faintly through the ſhades 
of antiquity, whoſe obſcurer atchievements were the ſubjects 
of aſtoniſhment and diſtant awe, is now brought home, in 
clearer light, to view; and minutely contemplated, even in 
the ordinary ſituations of life. 


1 


With the HyLas, therefore, the HERCUIISscus, or 
HERCULES the Lion-ſlayer,* the worſhippers of the demigod 
muſt, on this principle, have been uncommonly delighted, 


Though theſe pieces are marked with marvellous adven- 
ture, yet are they replete with a variety of familiar converſa- 
tion and incident. This intermixture hath by no means an 
agreeable eſſect, with us who view the giant HERCULES as 
the creature of imagination. Romantic improbabilities, ſur- 
rounded by trivial ana obvious occurrences, become pro- 
portionably ſtriking; and riſe, in more prominent features 
of abſurdity. If therefore the poet will exhibit wonders, let 


* 13th, 24th, and 25th Idyllia. ; 


4 


him involve them in wild and myſterious obſcurity. Let 
his images be tranſported, far from vulgar life, into regions 
unexplored but by fancy: Let them paſs, in rapid tranſition; 
nor give time for the pauſes of reaſon! Is it not thus, that 
we are captivated by the eccentric tales of chivalry, and the 
groteſque appearances of the Gothic mythology? 


There are, doubtleſs, many pleaſing paſſages in the 
HyLAs: and the Young HERCULES cradled in AMPHY- 
TRION's ſhield, is a finely imagined painting. We are at 
once ſtruck with the propriety and novelty of the aſſociation. 
The deſcription of the ſerpents, not even PIN DAR hath 
exceeded: but there is ſomething ſo extremely awful in the 
ſupernatural illumination of the chamber, at the hour of 
midnight, that we are ready to believe light, under certain 
circumſtances, to be equally the ſource of the ſublime, with 
darkneſs. The prediction of TIRESIAS hath all the ſolem- 
nity of ſcriptural prophecy. 


In HERCULES the Lion. layer we meet with paſtoral ſce- 
nery, pleaſingly diverſified, which is the moſt engaging part 
of che piece; though the picture of the lion is drawn to the 
life, and the conflict ſtrongly and accurately deſcribed. We 
do not, however, feel the intereſt of ſuſpenſe; neither our 
hope nor fear is even momentarily agitated. HERCULES 
tells the ſtory; but if he had not eſcaped the lion's jaws, he 
could not have told it. His triumph neither creates pleaſure 
nor wonder. For we coldly conſider (what we had learned at 
ſchool) that HERCULES and his club were almoſt a match 


for the world, 
| The 
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The CAsToR and POLLUxt contains an extenſive repre. 
ſentation of heroic atchievements. In the firſt part of it, 
we are gratified with a moſt luxuriant landſcape; the ſtil 
ſcenery of which is beautifully contraſted with a living figure, 
of wild and gigantic appearance; The gauntlet fight of 
THEOCRITUS is infinitely ſuperior to that of AroLLON1Us; 
though VIRGIL's DAREs and ENTELLUS by no means 
ſhrink from a compariſon with Amycus and PolLux. 
In the ſecond part, CasToOR and PoLLUx carry off Pœn 
and TALAIRA, the daugl*ters of LEucieeus, who had 
been eſpouſed to LyNctevus and Ipas, the ſons of Apna. 
REUs. On this a battle enſues between the raviſhers and 
the ſanctioned lovers: but LyNcevs is ſlain by CasTox; 
and Ip As ſtruck dead by lightning. Ovip (in the fifth 
book of his Faſti) deſcribes a different cataſtrophe, approach- 
ing nearer to poetical juſtice, Indeed the morality of this 
piece (if we are to extract a moral from it) hath obviouſly 


- an evil tendency. A lawleſs rape is encouraged, to the 


diſſolution of a ſolemn contract. But the diſcomfiture of 
AMYCvUs, by the hand of PoLLux, is juſt; while his inhoſ- 
pitality is puniſhed by the very inſtrument of his former 
ferocious triumphs. This application is warranted by the 
concluding lines; and having ſeen a moral in the firſt part, 
we naturally look for one in the ſecond, 


In the Baccn =, we have a tranſient proſpect of the or- 


gies of Bacchus; and a ſpecies of female madneſs, too 


dreadful for a broader diſplay. Such ſubjetts as theſe form, 
in general, the plots of the Greczan tragedy. EURIP ID ES 


+ 224d Idyllium. T 26th Idyllium, 
hath 
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hath been particularly accuſed of exhibiting female mannerg 


in an unamiable light: but ſurely his brother-tragedians | 


have preſented us with charafters of the ſex that little re- 
commend them, in point of ſoftneſs, decorum, or delicacy. 
The ſtory of PENTHEvs is ſomewhat differently related by 
Ovip; but there is a horror in the tale, at which imagina- 
tion recoils, attempting with painful efforts to review the 


traits of ſimilarity.  - 


Such are the poems of ThHEOCRITUs, which may, pro. 
perly, be ſtiled Mythological. And theſe, among other works 
of a like nature, will frequently be read by the ſcholar, though 
ſeldom copied by the poet: the modern Muſe hath rejected 
their ponderous imagery—aware, that the club and the eons 
are weapons too unwieldy for her heroes! 


= — — — 
T HE 


EPISTOLARY IDYLLIA, 


Tur Epiſtle hath been commonly divided into two kinds 
the Didactic and the Elegiac. The firſt, whoſe end 1s 
inſtruction, is that of HoRACE; the ſecond, whoſe end is 
emotion, belongs to Ovi. Criticiſm or morals have been, 
generally, the ſubjects of the one; of the other, love and 
friendſhip. 

| But 


(4) 


But though the Romans may have been properly the in. 
ventors of both theſe ſpecies, (having reduced them to a re. 
gular form of compoſition) we find many reſemblances of 
them ſcattered through the Greaan poetry. We have the 
Epiſtles of PHocYLIDES and THEOGNIS, and a variety of 

other Greek pieces, in the ſtrain of Elegy; the origin of 
which may be traced back to the earlieſt writers of Greece, 
THEOCRITUS is ſaid to have written Jambics and Flegies, 
in which perhaps we might have found the archetypes of 
the Horatian and Ovidian epiſtles. 


The three little poems before us,“ are of the latter claſs, 
Though it would be abſurd to compare them to the Heroides 
or Epiſtles from Pontus, they certainly unite the plaintive 
elegiac air, with the lax epiſtolary negligence. 


The Aites, probably, is not the property of THEOCRHITus. 
But if it were, we ſhould not much regret to ſee him de- 
prived of it. It is a ſprig of no agreeable verdure; and the 
beauty of his laurels is not impaired by its loſs. 


The Advice to a Friend is not unpleaſing: but it is the 
Diſtaff charms us. It is here we diſcover a ſtriking vein of 
ſenſibility and elegance; while we contemplate the friend- 
ſhip of THEoOCRITUS and the Mlilsſan phyſician, and the 
virtues of THEUGEN1S fo affettionately touched, ſo deli- 
cately recommended to female imitation, The wife of 
Niclas becomes, immediately on her introduction, an 


* 12th, 28th, and 2gth Idyllia, 


intereſting 
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intereſling charafter: ſhe is rapidly withdrawn. from our 
view; yet we ſtill image to ourſelves the induſtrious fair-one, 
with her ivory diſtaff, the elegant and well-appropriated gift 
of our poet; ſuch as in theſe days, however, might ſhrewdly 
enough convey—a hint of ſatyrical reprehenſion! But 
though our modiſh ladies might poſſibly ſtart at ſo outre a 
preſent, and feel much more gratified with the gallantry of 
the Gloves, the Fan, or the Ro/e-Bud,—the Diſtaff is by no 
means unworthy of their ſerious attention. 


— ʃ ½—— H— —— 
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ANACREONTIC IDYLLIA* 


Tusk jeux d'eſprit, that by way of diſtinction, we have 
named Anacreontic, have all the levity and delicacy of the 
Teian muſe; but the critics will not allow them to be the 
production of our poet's pen. ; 


The Honey-Stealer is an exact copy of the fortieth Ode of 
ANACREON: the meaſure of the verſe is altered, while the 
ſentiment and manner are retained. 


The Death of Adonis (whoever might have been its author) 
hath the charm of ſimplicity to recommend it. 


* 19th and goth Idyllia. 
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EPIGRAMS or THEOCRITUS, 


ANG the Greek poets, in general, Epigrams (as the 
word implies) were merely inſcriptions. We meet with a 
few of the moſt ancient in HERoDOTUs; but the Antholo. 
gia furniſhes us with a various collection. The epigrams of 


CATULLUs and MARTIAL are of a different complexion; 


the one conſiſting throughout of lively expreſhon, the 
other pointed at the end, or cloſing with an unexpetted turn 
of wit, 


| Theſe ſeem to be the three ſpecies of epigram; from which 
the critics, according to their different diſpoſitions or fancies, 
have drawn their definitions. While one excluſively com- 


mends the grave humour, the chaſtiſed air, and the ſimpli- 


city of the Greeks; another holds up to imitation the more 
refined delicacy and uniform diffuſion of vivacity diſcover- 
able in the earlier Latin epigrammatiſt: A third, however, 
contends, that the very nature of epigram conſiſts in poig- 
nancy and point; and, perhaps, prefers one ſtroke of Mak- 
TIAL's pen, to all the inſipid - ſpiritleſs Anthologia, The 
truth of the matter is, that we have excellent ſpecimens in 
each line; ſuch as no one, poſſeſſed of taſte, would deſpiſe, 
or be aſhamed to imitate. Yet the point, in modern language, 

RED | ſeem 
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ſeems to be a neceſſary quality, of which the 7elly- Bag 
is a moſt happy illuſtration. And unity of thought, con- 
ciſely expreſſed, (though the Greeks have not always attended 
to it) appears to be eſſential to the ſeveral ſpecies we have 


attempted to define, 


If the Ep:igrams of THEOCRITUS had been entitled 1dy/- 
lia, and his Honey-Stealer an Epigram, a modern definer would 
have found. no impropriety in the change. This delicate 
morceau (with the Cupid turned Ploughman of Moſchus) 
hath even ſmartneſs enough for a French Epigrammatiſt. 


The firſt five epigrams of our poet are not very unlike 
the ruſtic inſcriptions of AxEns1Dz. Of the fourth, 
AKENSIDE's third inſcription is plainly an imitation. The 
ſixth cloſes with ſomething like pleaſantry: but the humor 
would have been ſtronger, if the ſhepherd's dogs had aſked 
him, © To what purpoſe he grieved for his kid, when not 
even a bone of it was left?” This would have been charac. 
teriſtic—but the embers of humor are ſmothered in aſhes. 


Of the next ſixteen the Inſcription on the Image of the hea- 
venly VENUS is perhaps the moſt pleaſing; though the merit 
of all may be nearly alike. They have no ſtriking beauties. 
They are deficient in ſpirit, We do not look for ſubtilty; 
but we expect ſome infuſion of vivacity. There is a ſickly 
languor diffuſed over them; nor can they be read without 
many a pauſe of liſtleſs indifference. 


See Oxford Sauſage. 


The 
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The wits of the preſent day have looked on epigram ag 
an object too trivial to engage a continuance of attention, 
To publiſh a collection, (like MARTIAL) and to build on it 
the hopes of fame, would, at this time, be conſidered as a 
glaring abſurdity. And, indeed, the epigram ſhould be the 
product of the moment; the effect of chance, not art; a 
ſparkle from the colliſion of fortune and fancy. Of ſuch 
felicities we meet with frequent examples, through a vehicle 
unknown to the wits, of old, The periodical publication 
they could not boaſt. But the Oxford Sauſage, and Carmina 
Quadrageſimalia, preſent us with every ſpecies of this little 
compoſition; replete with humor and with elegance, and 
ſuperior, in every point of view, to the moſt perfett epigrams 
of antiquity. | 


DISSERTATION 
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BI ON and MOSC H US. 


TuERE are few poſſeſſions of the mind more valuable 
than a well-diſciplined imagination, Without regularity of 
genius, the poet runs from one image to another, with little 
deſign; and the philoſopher forms viſionary hypotheſes, and 
makes experiments, with no view to a Concluſion, He, 
who is unable to repreſs the luxuriances of his fancy, will 
often wander, amidſt the falſe fertility, bewildered in his own 
creation, It ſeems the charatter of ſuch an author, to hunt 
after new ideas, to catch a glittering image, to introduce a 
ſuperfluity of ornament, to rejett no thought that riſes, to 
purſue his ſubjetts without knowing when to drop the pur- 
ſuit, and to {well his works with generalities. 


Whether theſe obſervations can, any way, be applied to 
the poets before us, a curſory view of their productions may 
poſſibly determine. | 


The names of BioN and Moschus have been commonly 
aſſociated, and not without reaſon; for their beauties and 
defects are naerly the ſame. They flouriſhed alſo at the 
W E ſame 
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ſame juncture; though Bion was born at Smyrna, and 
Moschus at Syracuſe. The former reſided, however, ſome 
part of his life, in Italy, where Moschus attended his poetic 
ſchool, and imbibed his taſte and manner. Theſe brothers 
in genius were contemporary with the great father of paſtoral 
poetry. They have been called his rivals! They have been 
almoſt preferred to him by LoNGEPIERRE! But whether 
they ought, in juſtice, to be conſidered, at all, in the light of 
paſtoral writers, is a queſtion of doubt; which, however, it 
might be unprofitable to diſcuſs. 


The Epitaph on Adonis is, indiſputably, the work of an 
exuberant invention, and a fine ſenſibility. Its ſtrains are ſo 
muſical and ſo melancholy, that they melt upon the ear, 
and almoſt ſteal into the heart. Yet, amidſt theſe beauties, 
we diſcover a blemiſh the moſt unpardonable of all poetic 
errors, Allured by the richneſs of ornamented imagery, 
the poet too frequently overlooks the ſimplicity of nature, 

The puerile idea of the boar's white teeth wounding the 
white ſkin; and the purple blood oppoled to the ſnowy 
hmbs;* the witticiſm of the * wound of ſorrow in the boſom 
of VENUS, as deep as that in the 4hzgh of Aponis;' che 
quaint effuſion of * her tears, as many in number as the 
drops of blood that trickled from her lover; and the truly 
Ovidian transformation of thoſe tears and drops of blood 
into roſes and anemonies; and the conceit of flowers bluſh- 
ing with grief—not to mention mountains, woods, hills, 
ſprings, rivers, all huddled together in the moſt lamentable 


_ confuſion— theſe ſurely are evident indications of a vicious 
taſte, and a diſordered fancy. 
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The ſucceeding Idyllia of Bio, particularly Cupid and 
the Fowler, and the Teacher taught, are ſweet and delicate 
effuſions; a few of them reſembling the modern ſonnet, 


The ſame may be obſerved of the lighter Idyllia of 
Moschus; particularly the Chorce, and the Evening Star. 
In theſe little pieces, there is a vein of feeling and agreeable 
ſentiment; without that falſe poliſh, that varniſh of refine- 
ment, ſo plainly perceivable in the Epitaph on ApoNIs. 
Not that the Epitaph on BIO is free from objection. It is 
evidently formed on the plan of the former elegy; and, 
though more natural, hath not the merit of a very ſtrict ad- 
herence to nature. To throw the ſhade of ſympathetic 
melancholy over the ſcenery of ſtill- life, requires indeed the 
hand of a maſter, But the true poet will diſdain the cold 
unaffefting combination of fountains, groves, and plants and 
flowers, all undiſtinguiſhably rueful; except indeed the role, 
that turns from red to pale—a ſtroke of diſcrimination not 
eaſily overlooked. General images of grief, even though 
they are founded on the principles of truth and nature, may 
* play round the head, but can never reach the heart.” In 
the Epitaph on Bio, we may be ſoothed, for a moment, by 
its mournful air, and its melodious numbers: but are we 
often affected by ſtrokes of genuine pathos? If, inſtead of 
a general deſcription of all the feathered tribe warbling their 
maſter's elegy, the poet had pictured the grief of a particular 
bird, which Bio had taught to ſing, that had been ſheltered 
beneath his roof, and been accuſtomed to peck the crumbs 
from his table, the painting might have had its effect. We 
are delighted with CATULLUsS's Swallow, and AN ACREON'S 


E 2 | Dove, 


1 


Dove. And theſe poems muſt have been peculiarly charm. 
ing, where the ſwallow or the dove was held in veneration; 
or endeared (as the latter is in the Eaſtern countries) by the 
fondneſs of domeſtic familiarity. 


The generalizes, however, of this elegiac poem, have been 
frequently imitated by ſucceeding writers; and modern 
elegy hath found treaſures in Moschus, which ſhe could 
not find in nature. 


If we glance at his other larger Idyllia, his Eugor 4, it 
may be obſerved, is more intereſting than that of Ovid, 
(who is here indeed a pretty cloſe copyiſt) and the Dialogue 
between the wife and mother of HERCULES contains ſeveral 
very affecting paſſages. 

But to conclude, The character of theſe half-paſtoral 
poets (under the perſon of B1oN) cannot be more accurately 
or more beautifully drawn, than in the following paſſage 
from the Arcadia of Sir WILLIAM JONES: 


* Firſt, in the midſt a graceful youth aroſe, 
* Born in thoſe fields where cryſtal Mele flows: 
* His air was courtly, his complexion fair; 
And rich perfumes ſhed ſweetneſs from his hair, 
That o'er his ſhoulder wav'd in flowing curls, 


With roles braided, and inwreath'd with pearls ; 


A wand of cedar for his crook he bore; 


His flender foot the Arcadzan ſandal wore; 

© Yet that ſo rich, it ſeem'd to fear the ground, 

* With beaming gems and ſilken ribbands bound; 
The plumage of an oſtrich grac'd his head, 
And with embroidered flowers his mantle was o'erſpread, 
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Thar the firſt literary productions of every age and 
nation were written in verſe, we learn from the concurrent 
relations of hiſtorians, and (what is a ſurer teſtimony) the 
conſtitution of the human mind. Not to inſiſt on philoſo- 
phical evidence, we muſt be ſufficiently convinced of the 
fact, while we recollect the Scythzan or Rumc mythology, 
the war-ſongs of the American tribes, or the {trains of the 
rude Otaheitans: There is a peculiar ſpecies of ſimplicity that 
charatteriſes even the moſt elevated and penetrating genius 
that exiſts amidſt unpoliſhed manners. The objects that 
fall under its immediate notice are few: theſe are rapidly 
collected, and repreſented with a ſtrength and wildneſs that 
ſpeak enthuſiaſtic emotion, and a fancy ſtruggling for expan- 
ſion. The frequent recurrence of Highland imagery, that 
diſcriminates the poems of Oss1AN with the ſameneſs of 
original beauty, in all the inartificial contexture peculiar to 
untutored genius, hath been admitted as no unconvincing 
argument of their antiquity.* 


* Their antiquity, indeed, has been iuconteſtibly proved by the pro- 


duction (though among a few Literati only) of the originals from whence 
they were tranſlated. 
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( 54 ) 
The war elegies of TYRT Us have the ſame lineaments 
of ancient times. They poſſeſs an inimitable energy; a 


majeſtic, yet undiverſified ſimplicity. There is a boldneſs 
in the painting, but no variety. TYRTEUS is ſtrikingly a 


manneriſt. His poems abound with repetitions of the ſame 


images and ideas. Of our military poet and his productions, 
we have a few ſcattered records among the Greek and Roman 
writers. We are informed by SU1iDaAs, that TyRTzus 
flouriſhed a contemporary with the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 
He is ſaid to have written on the conduct of life, in elegiac 
verſe; and, very copiouſly, on the art of war. Yet a few 
mutilated fragments are all that are tranſmitted to us of his 
works. Theſe, however, are ſo beautiful, that we cannot 
but feel an intereſt in the fate of their author; while the 
line to which we have been long familiarized, 


TYRTZUSQUE mares animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacutt 


naturally leads us to aſſociate life and action with every 
verſe we read. That ſplendid circumſtance, alluded to by 
HoRACE, muſt have excited curioſity in all who love lite- 
rature and the muſe. 


Whether TYRT.ZUs was born at Athens or Miletus, ſeems 
to be an undetermined point. We are told, however, that 
he was lame, and deformed in his perſon; and that he kept 
a ſchool at Athens, till, by the advice of the Oracle at Delþ/z, 
he was choſen general of Lacedæmon, in her war againſt 


Meſſene.x The latter, it appears, had been victorious in 


* See Droporvys SICULUS, b. 15. 


Various 


Wo 


various battles, under the conduct of ARIS TOMENESyN and 
the Lacedæmonian ſpirit much depreſſed by her triumphs. 
Tyxræus was elected, therefore, as the laſt reſource, to 
the command of the Spartan army. The bravery and ſtra- 
tagems of ARISTOMENES for ſome time prevailed, The 
influence of our poet had no inſtantaneous effect. But 
though, for a while, in the field, his efforts proved abortive, 
he gained diſtinguiſhed honor, in the city, by quelling a ſedi- 
tion, the violence of which had threatened the very exiſtence 
of the republic. In the mean time, the two kings of Sparta, 
reduced to deſpair, had reſolved to abandon the war. But 
the reſolution was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by TYRT us, who, 
enforcing his arguments with the motives of religion, 
led them to riſk another battle. Here, then, we are to 
contemplate the great incident of his life.) He convened 
his army. He ſtood forth, as the miſſionary of AroLLo. 
He reminded his ſoldiers of the ſacred Oracle, under the 
ſanftion of which they were preparing to fight. He ſung a 
war-ſong! Military glory and manly fortitude re-echoed at 
every pauſe! The ſpirit of heroiſm was univerſally re- 
kindled; and every boſom throbbed for war! Every eye 


ſparkled with anticipated triumph! The Spartans ruſhed to 
battle, and conquered! 


There is a curious circumſtance, however, recorded by 
JusTIN,gwhich ought not to be omitted. He intimates, 
that, though the Spartans looked with contempt on death, 


| + See Pauyanias MESSEN. t PAUSANIAS, 


& JusTIN, b. g. 
they 
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they were tremblingly ſolicitous in reſpect to the rites of 
ſepulture: 

Non de ſalute, ſed de ſepulturd ſoliciti. 
He adds, that an expedient was; at laſt, diſcovered, which 
diſpelled all the damps of fear. Each ſoldier tied a token 
round his arm, with his own name and that of his family 
inſcribed on it; that, if he ſhould fall in battle, his friends 
might, by this means, diſtinguiſh his body amidſt the heaps 
of the ſlain, and inter it with the funeral ſolemnities. 


Thus was the Spartan army fired with ardors caught from 
verſe, and crowned with honors reflected from the Muſes! 


And ſuch high reſpect was paid to theſe rhapſodies of our 
poet, that after he had enlarged and methodiſed them into 
regular poems, they were attached, as ſupplementary pieces, 
to the military code of LycurGus, for the inftruftion of the 
Lacedæmonian Youth. It was alſo enafted, that, in every 
campaign, the Spartan ſoldiers ſhould attend, at the King's 
tent, the rehearſal of theſe military leſſons. 


Wonderful may ſeem the effects of TyRTzys's poetry; 
and equally ſurpriſing was the proud diſtinction he enjoyed 
from the gratitude of his country. Yet theſe probably were 
facts. They ſeem authenticated by the concurrent teſtimo- 
nies or authorities of PAUSANIAS and JUSTIN, the Orator 
LycuRGUs, DioDORUS SICULUS, and PHILOCHORUS.* 


* He lived in the age of Pror EY ErIrTruAN RES. See Ar RENAUV, 
b. 14, c. 7. 
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In ancient times, indeed, the combined character of the 
warrior and the poet was no very extraordinary phænome- 
non. The tragedian ÆScuvLus gained a laurel at the battle 
of Marathon; and SOPHOCLES, his poetical ſucceſſor, com- 
manded the Atheman army, in conjunction with PERICLES. 


But the influence and the glories of the poet are paſt. He 
is no longer the elect of oracles! He is no more ſuperior 
to kings! 

Alas! 

* Who now ſhall wake the Spartan file, 
And call, in ſolemn ſounds, to life 
The youths, whole locks divinely ſpreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths, in ſullen hue, 
At once the breath of tear and virtue ſhedding, 
Applauding freedom lov'd of old, to view ? 
What new TyRTEzvus wield the ſword he ſings?” 


Alas! the modern bard is a feeble being, a ſolitary cha- 
rafter. The hoſts indeed of fancy are his: *Tis true he can 
marſhal his ideal ranks, and bid them 

—— No vaniſh, now appear; 

Flame in the van, or darken in the rear!” 
Yet, amidſt all the viſionary ſplendor, he muſt envy the 
trophies of TyRTAvUs ! 
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IDYLLIUM the FIRST. 


LINE: I. 


You ' breezy Pine, whoſe foliage ſhades the ſprings, 


In many a vocal whiſper ſweetly ſings. 


Adv Ti T9 PiYuprring 9 % TITUS, AiMOAE, M, 
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In this firſt line, there is an inimitable ſweetneſs. The word 
Y:%.7uz finely expreſſes the whiſpering of the pine- tree. It 
properly ſignifies to whiſper ſoftly in the ear. Eibop:g9opes a0v, 
and 2>nnus vip are to be thus underſtood, in the ſecond and 
twenty-ſeventh Idyllia. In VIßCII's Imitations, we have 


argutumgue nemus pineſque loguentes, 
and 


Sæpe levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 
Theſe lines correſpond with the above ; but the following verſes 
from Popz's Eloj/a (which Fawkes hath adduced in compariſon) 
expreſs a melancholy murmur, inſtead-of a gentle whiſpering. 
They move with {low ſolemnity; not with dactyl lightneſs, 
They do not lull to repoſe ; but awaken to fear. 


The 


C62) 
The dart ſome pines that ver yon rocks reclin'd 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 


The firſt two lines in TrxzocrTus may be regarded as echoes t 
the ſenſe; but in our author, a ſentence containing a very vulgar 
idea, not unfrequently flows in ſuch a cadence of melody, as t 
leave the deluſive impreſſion of an elegant ſimplicity on the 
mind. Thus, happily, the ſound predominates over the ſenſe, 
at thoſe places, where the latter might otherwiſe diſguſt, by its 
rudeneſs or ruſticity. | 


LINE 12. 


Sweeter thy warblings, than the ſtreams that glide 
Down the ſmooth rock, ſo muſical a tide. 


It is impoſſible for any tranſlation to do juſtice to the original 
line. It expreſſes the ſmooth lapſe of a water-fall, with a won- 
derful diſtinctneſs. 


Tm a0 rs r KATHAGRET A: vi obey vdog. 


Homer's verſe 
Kara de N prev viwe 
Toben tx merpns, KC. Odyſſ. b. 17, 
becomes muſical by tranſpoſition. 


14181 136. 
A ſtall- fed lamb awaits the ſhepherd-ſwain. 


The dramatis perſonæ of the paſtoral Idyllia are the Busurci, 
Ur1L1onts, and Car RAR. To the firſt was aſſigned the care of 
oxen; to the ſecond, that of ſheep; and to the third, the care of 
goats. The rank of theſe characters was in the order in which 
we have mentioned them. « Waxrox. 


LINE 23. 
Tis PAN we fear: from hunting he returns, 


The Goatherds worſhipped Pan as their prece ptor in the art of 
ſinging and playing on the pipe; while the Neatherds and Sbep- 
herds were the diſciples of AyoLLo and the Muss. The SC: 
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herd Turxsis having invited the Goatherd to his paſtoral ſeat, 
and defired him to play upon the pipe; the Goatherd anſwered, 
« he could not do this at noon, while Pan, whom he reverenced 
as his god, was aſleep; but Tuxxsis might do it with impunity, 
becauſe he did not lie under the ſame obligations.“ The Shep- 
berd accordingly invokes the Musts, and intrears them to be 
propitious to his lay. The Shepherd Tayr51s had promiſed an 
he-goat to Pax; and a ſhe-goat to the Goatherd, the votary of 
pax. In return, the Goatherd had aſſigned the Muses a ſheep, 
and Tayss1s, the ſervant of the Muses, a lamb from the fold, 
Such is the diſtinction of character in TaeocriTvs; and fo accu- 
rately is it preſerved. | WaRrToON. 


LINE 24. 


As all in filence huſh'd the noonday burns. 


The ancients believed, (ſays Mr. WarTon after Dacitr, on 
that paſſage in Horace, 


Ripa wagis taciturna wentis ) 


that their gods were accuſtomed to ſleep at mid-day. Hence they 
attributed to that ſeaſon a peculiar filence and ſerenity. Our 
Geatherd therefore refuſes to grant the requeſt of Tayrss, from 
an apprehenſion, that he ſhould diſturb the noonday ſlumbers of 
his guardian deity. In one of the hymns of CaLLIuAchus, 
Tires1as is ſtruck blind, as a puniſhment for his intruſion on 
Pallas and the nymph CHARIcLox, while they were bathing at 
the hour of noon—at that ſolemn period, when the mountain 
was huſhed in meridian ſtillneſs. To enter a temple at noonday, 
was prohibited among the ancients, from a perſuaſion that their 
deities were then aſleep. The Pythagoreans and Ægyptian 
ſages forbad any one to ſpeak as he paſſed at this hour the gates 
of their temples: the divinity was to be worſhipped in ſilence. 
Thus are we to underſtand EL1jau—* And it came to paſs at 
* noon, that ELIjanH mocked them, and faid,—*< Cry aloud: for 
* he is a god; either he is talking; or he is purſuing ; or he is 
don a journey; or, peradventure, he ſleepeth, and muſt be 
** awaked,” This ſuperſtitious notion of the Gentiles ſeems to 


be 


Caretgue 
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be alluded to in the Pſalms. He who repoſes his truſt in God, 
is faid not to be afraid of Azores wirxuSpos, as the Septuagint 
interpreters have rendered it, Thus alſo Lucan: 

© Non illum cultu populi propiore frequentant, 

© Sed cefſere Deis, medio cum Phæbus in axe eſt, 

Aut cælum nox atra tenet ; pawvet ipſe ſacerdos 

© Acceſſum, dominumque timet deprendere luci.“ 

_ Waxrrox, 


Mr. WarTox's notion relative to the Pythagoreans hath been 
juſtly excepted againſt, by an anonymous critic ; who adds, that 
the ſuperſtition here deſcanted on, ſeems to have prevailed among 
the Druids. 


Non ſub hord meridei Druidarum lucos impune intrare,” 


LINE 37. 
O'erlaid with wax it ſtands. 


A deſcription of the KHPOTPA®GIA, as HEIxsius informs us, 
It was much in faſhion (at the time THRHORTrus flouriſhed) both 
among the Ag yprians and Sicilians. 


To beautify the prows of their ſhips, ſays PoTTes, the ancients 
uſed ſeveral colors, annealing them by wax melted in the fire, 
which art was called, from the wax, Kygoyea@iz, from the fire 
EyxavoTinn. It is deſcribed by Virruvivs, b. 7, c. 9, and 
mentioned by Ovip : 

Pia coloribus uſtis 
Cæruleam matrem concava puppis habet. 


The painted ſhip with melted wax anneal'd, 
* Hath Terars for its deity,” | 


LINE 39. 


My large two-handled cup, rich-wrought and deep. 


Mr. WarxTox obſerves, that this cup was a moſt capacious 
veſſel, which the Sicilian ſhepherds uſed to fill with milk, wine, 


or other beverage; when they meant to indulge to excels. 
| 'THEOCRITUS 
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Tuxockrrus hath adorned it, in proportion to its ſize, with an 
abundant variety of ſculpture. In the formation and ſelection 
of the paſtoral 1 imagery with which it is ornamented, the Judg- 
ment of the poet is no leſs conſpicuous than his invention: 
Though he has minutely deſcribed every figure, he is no where 
tedious, His fancy is not caught by prettineſſes, or occupied 
in a childliſh enumeration of trivial circumſtances, like Tay“ 
oDORUS, in his deſcription of the Trojan horſe; not to mention, 
that the principal value of the prize propoſed by our ſhepherd, 
was to be eſtimated from the ſplendor and elegance of the ſculp- 
ture: So that the poet was almoſt neceſſarily obliged to give a 
diſtinct and accurate painting of it. No excuſe, however, of 
this nature, will warrant that prolix deſcription of the baſket, in 
the Europa of Moschus. And ViRcir hath certainly been un- 
fortunate in his imitation of the paſſage before us. The truth 
is, he had no adequate idea of the cup which the Greek poet was 
deſcribing. The cup of TazocriTus did not belong to VIXCIL's 
age or country. 


Noxxus, in his Dionyſiacs, (book xix. p. 516. v. 25. edit. 
Hanov.) hath imitated this, and many other paſſages of TRHEO- 
CRITUS, with ſucceſs. 


LINE 41. 


With Helichryſe entwin'd. 


The Helichryſe was a plant much celebrated by the ancient 
poets—ſtiled, according to MarTYNn, Chry/ocarpum, or Hedera 
baccis aureis, (with golden or ſaffron- coloured berries.) This 
might have been VIdCII's ivy. Fierices hederam, &c. Its 
flower, ArkExæus tells us, was very ſimilar to the Lotus; and 
it is ſaid to have taken its name from the nymph HELIchRTSsE, 
who was the firſt that gathered it. In the ſecond Idyllium 
SIMETHA obſerves, that the beard of her DIT EHIs was yellower 
than Helichryſus. Perhaps it may be the Eng/iþ Orpiment. 
PLixy and TaeoPHRAsTUS ſay, that Ec is a kind of ivy that 
grows without a ſupport, 
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LINE 49. 


Brimful, through paſſion, ſwell their twinkling eyes; 
And their full boſoms heave with fruitleſs ſighs! 


Surely the art of the ſculptor muſt have been wonderfully diſ. 
played in expreſſing the motions of the eyes, and even the ſenſa- 
tions of the mind! 

But deſcriptions of this ſort often occur in the Greek, and, more 
frequently, in the Hebrexv poetry; though they wilt not eaſily 
ſtand the teſt of critical examination. 


Tuxockrrus ſeems to have forgotten that he is deſcribing the 
engraving of a cup. The poet hath the realities before his eyes; 
life and motion fire his fancy; and his painting correſponds with 
the warmth of his conceptions, Wakrox. 


LINE 51. 
Amidſt the ſcene, a fiſher, grey with years, 
On the rough ſummit of a rock appears. 


Mr. WaxTox intimates that Turockhirus hath ſhewn his 
judgment in introducing the local circumſtance of the f/herman 
drawing his net, ſince the Sicilian ſhore abounded with fiſher- 
men. But as the cup was not fabricated at Sicily, there is ſurely 
no peculiar propriety in the repre/entation, for the reaſon Mr. 
WakrToN hath aſſigned: Though drawn from the immediate 
obſervation of the poet, it might not have been local to the 
engraver. 

LINE 59. 


Next red ripe grapes in bending cluſters glow. 


Evidently in imitation of che vineyard i in Home's Shield of 
ACHILLES, 


Ey deri de, FapunnTs Ee Sg. duc RAW NV? 


LINE 60. 


A boy, to watch the Pe | ſits bali, 
We 


2 
We are here reminded of Mason's much-admired deſcription 
of the ſhepherd-boys, amidſt their ruſtic occupations, 


Call the loiterers into uſe, 


And form of theſe thy fence, the living fence 
That graces what it guards. 


— — Let the leathern ſcrip 
Sawing at their ide. 
They too deſport 


In ruſtic paſtime, whilſt that lovelieſt grace 
Which only lives in action unreſtrain'd, 


To every ſimple geſture lends a charm. 


LINE 68. 


Weaves locuſt-traps. 


Thus Loxncvs, no unfrequent imitator of Throckrrus, de- 
ſcribing the puerile ſports of Daruxis and CHLOR: While 
* CHLOE was buſily employed in framing locuſt-traps, ſo intent 
was ſhe on her amuſement, that ſhe forgot the care of her 
* ſheep.” And hence perhaps VIII: 


Viminibus molligue paras detextere junco. 


WARTON, 


LINE- 71. 


From Calydon it croſs'd the ſeas, 


Hows, in his catalogue of the ſhips, reckons CaLypon 
among the Ætolian cities. It was likewiſe called ZEoris, ac- 
cording to TyHucyDIDEs—Tyy AiAidz Thy wv xe KRA. 


LINE 75. 


For thy LOV'D HYMN 


In the original, Toy g is the common reading con- 
firmed by all the MSS. Mr. Wax ron had an opportunity of 
collating. In Txeocnis we find ED1jEgOY VEVOY du And in 
Horace, ſeu condis amabile carmen. The long conjectural 
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remarks of Hrixsrus on this topic (as Mr. Wax rox properly 
obſerves) are more ingenious than juſt. He would read 

Toy e' Idea vH, 

The hymn of Himera, 
A river in Sicily, the banks of which were the ſcene of Dayaxis 
loves, as it appears from a paſſage in the ſeventh Idyllium. The 
authority of ZEL1an hath been confidently adduced, as deciſive 
of the queſtion, In the tenth book of his Miſcellaneous Hiſtories 
(chap. 18) ELIAN concludes his Anecdotes of Dayanis, with 
an intimation, that STEs1cHorus the Himeræan bard, is reported 
to have been the inventor of the Bucolic. Mr. Fawxss, 
however, aſſerts, © that we have the indiſputable authority of 
© ZL1AN in favour of Heinsvs's correction, which is undoubt- 
© edly genuine: For the hiſtorian, ſpeaking of DarHxis and this 
© hymn, ſays, * It is that which the goatherd calls Toy «6 Ice: 
ce yo»; and that STESICHoRUs, the Himeræan bard, firſt ſung 
this celebrated hymn.” 


Mr. Fawkes hath miſtaken Heinsvs, 
find no ſuch information in ELIAN. 


'The tranſlator can 


LINE 81. 
Where flray'd ye, nymphs, when DA HN Is pin'd with love? 


To this paſſage (which, as it hath been obſerved, VirciL, 
MitTox, Porz, and Lord LyTrLieron, have all imitated) the 
apoſtrophe to the winds, in the opening of Oss1an's Darthula, 
bears a very remarkable reſemblance. 


© But the winds deceive thee, O Darthula! and deny the 
woody Etha to thy ſails. Theſe are not thy mountains, Natho:; 
© nor is that the roar of thy climbing waves. The halls of 
© Cairbar are near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. 
* Where have ye been, ye ſouthern winds, when the ſons of my 
* love were deceived? But ye have been ſporting on plains, 
and purſuing the thiſtle's beard ! O that ye had been ruſtling 
* in the ſails of Nazhos, till the hills of Etha roſe ; till they role 


in their clouds, and ſaw their coming chief!“ Wh 
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Who can recollect MiLrox's imitation without enthuſiaſm ? 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clot'd ver the head of your low d Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the ſleep, 

Where your old bard, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ſtream. 


L IN E 88. 


And ev'n the foreſt- lion mourn'd his death. 
Thus Vireir, in his fifth Eclogue: 


DarRxi, tuum Pænos etiam ingemuiſſe leones, &c. 


The ſcholiaſt obſerves, that there were no lions in Sicily. He 
would therefore read, av exauvo:—* Even a lion could have la- 
* mented his death. But theſe ſurely are difficiles nuge. 


LINE 9. 


Bulls, cows, and ſteers, ſtood drooping at his ſide, 


How frigid in compariſon (ſays Mr. WarTon) is that de- 
ſcription of VIx IL, who mentions only—the ſhepherds little 
flock ſtanding melancholy around him!” It is with all diffidence 
that the tranſlator diſſents from the ingenious editor. Mr. 
Wakrox thinks that the deſcription of our Sicilian bard hath 
gained ſtrength and pathos, in proportion to the multitude and 
variety of animals employed as mourners at the death of Dayanis, 
Yet his brother of Wincheſter hath diſcovered, perhaps, more 
genuine pathos in that ſingle ſtroke of VIX CI. —“ Stare circum,” 
than in our Sicilian's aggregate of beaſts collected indiſcrimi- 
nately from the meadows of Sicily, and the foreſts of Africa. 


LINE 104. 
* Hah, too thoughtleſs in thy loves! 
The Greek ſcholiaſt ſuppoſes this to be a continuation of 


Paraevs's addreſs; It is rather, however, the ſpeech of the nymph 
F 3 ECHENAIS, 
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Ectytnais, the miſtreſs of Darhxis, upbraiding him with his in- 
continence and infidelity. In this light, the whole paſſage is 
both ftriking and beautiful, There is a vein of pleaſant raillery 
runs through it; nor can we help obſerving its peculiar grace. 
fulneſs _ truly characteriſtic ſimplicity. 

Heinsius and WarTox, 


Still, however, a difficulty remains. The poet obſerves, that 
Dayanis made no reply. True: for how could he reply to 
what he did not hear? The female perſonage, whoever ſhe 1s, is 
repreſented as thus complaining at a diſtance, amidſt the groves 
and the fountains. A learned critic hath conjectured that a 
Kogaæ means the goddeſs Diana. It may be ſo. But the only 
way perhaps of removing the difficulty, is to imagine Prtarus 
ſill continuing his addreſs, and repeating this paſſage as the 
words of the ſlighted nymph. 


LINE 1c. 


He views with leering eyes his goats aſkance. 


V1kci. alludes to this place— 


: Nowimus et qui te—tranſverſa tuentibus hircis. 


Taxa: op0zAuws ſeems to be a very bold expreſſion, that wil 
ſcarcely admit of a literal verſion. Horace's intabuiſſent pupulæ 
expreſſes, with rather more energy, the effect produced in the 
eyes, by a vehement deſire for an unattainable object. 


LINE 123. 


But he : Too true thou ſay'ſt, that love hath won! 
* Too ſure thy triumphs mark my ſetting ſun ! 


This paſſage hath been much perplexed by conjectural criti- 
ciſm. In the opinion of ſome, it means: Now all things ſhew 
that my ſun is ſet,” intimating, that he foreſaw his death; or, 
that he ſhould no more behold the light of the ſun. Heauos % 
Oupays eEamaune—* the fun has periſhed from heaven'—hath 
been cited as an illuſtration from Homer's Odyſſey. Others 
think, that the original ſhould run 


10 


E 
HI vyap Opxode mars? AAIOE app AEAYKEL 
AaPpvis, &c. ö 


Here the ſenſe is rather obſcured than illuſtrated. The — 
Mr. Wax rom determines to be the genuine reading: 


Hd ag PATH W xiv aj. d: duni. 
Aa@vs KEIN, &c. 


0 Venus, you ſay that my ſun ¶ i. e. all my hopes] are ſet, are 
* vaniſhed! Daphnis therefore, &c.“ which reminds the tranſla- 
tor of that fine hymn to Hope, the production of the elegant 
LANGHORNE: 


Sun of the foul, whoſe cheerful ray 
Darts oer this gloom of life a ſmile ; 

Sweet Hoe, yet further gild my way; 
Yet light my weary ſteps awhile, 

Till thy fair lamp diſſolve in endleſs day. 


LINE 131. 


There the broad ruſh, in matted verdure, thrives. 


The KvmTz:go is, moſt probably, the three-cornered ruſh de- 
ſcribed by PLixny the naturaliſt, (21, 18) white, at bottom, and 
black at top. It occurs ſeveral times in TurocTrus. Some 
have imagined it to be a tree; perhaps from its aſſociation with 
oaks, as in this place, and the fifth Idyllium. But VIII, in 1 
imitation of the paſſage, aſſociates the oak and the reed: | 


Hic wirides tenerd prætexit arundine ripas 
Mincius, que ſacrd reſonant examina querci. 


KvTeages is evidently an aquatic plant in Howes, Thad b. 21. 
Yet Pork has tranſlated it cypreſs. In the thirteenth Idyl- 
lum, the epithet Bades is attached to Kvrz«ga5—deep or loſty; 
which may imply its thick growth or its height. It grew per- 
haps conſiderably high. There is no doubt but it muſt have 
been an object of ſome diſtinction in the paſtoral piece; other- 
wiſe TazocriTvs would not have introduced I, (as in the firſt 
F 4 | and 
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and fifth Idyllia) without a fingle epithet or adjundt. We may 
poſſibly conceive ſome idea of its growth in Sicily, from Swix. 
- Bunne's deſcription of the fennel-giant. His route to Manfye 
donia was, thirty miles, through a flat paſlure covered with 
aſphodels, thiſtles, wild artichokes, and fennel-giant. Of the laſt 
he tells us are made bee-hives (ozap49zs νu v, fee fifth Idyll.) 
and chair-bottoms. The leaves are given to aſſes, by way of a 
ſtrengthener; and the tender buds are boiled and eaten as a deli- 
cacy, by the peaſants. This plant covers half the plain, and 
riſes to ſuch a height, that there is an inſtance, in one of the 
wars between France and Spain, of the Spaniards having marched 
through it, undiſcovered, cloſe up to the French entrenchments, 


LINE 132. 
There bees, in buſy ſwarms, hum round their hives, 
N de KxXoy Bout: mor! Cuanoot wihigoat 


We cannot repeat this verſe, without fancying we hear the 
buzzing of bees. It again occurs in the fifth Idyllium. 


LINE 161. 


Leave Lycaoman HELICAS' high tomb. 
In the original, it ſhould probably be read, 


Eu de Mun? Hero, QTIUTE TH42 


Taro d 0 0— 


© But leave the monument and that ſublime ſepulchre of HeLicas 
the ſon of Lycaon.? 


LINE 165. 
O P, my reeds ſo cloſe compatted take, 
And call forth all their tones for DAPHN Is' ſake. 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
Inſtituit 


From theſe paſſages, as well as many others interſperſed in 
the Greek and Latin poetry, it appears that Pax was highly ho- 
| noured 
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noured as the inventor of the ſhepherd's pipe. The muſical 
inſtruments uſed by the ancient ſhepherds have various names, 
denoting the materials of which they were made—ſuch as oat 
and wheat ſtraw, reeds, and hollow pipes of box, leg-bones of 
cranes, horns of animals, and metals. The pipe commonly uſed 
was compoſed of ſeven reeds, unequal in length, and of different 
tones, joined together with wax. In the eighth Idyllium, two 


pipes are mentioned compoſed of nine reeds, The Fiſtula is 
uſed, to this day, in the Grecian iſlands, 


With reſpe& to the manner of playing and ſinging among the 
ſhepherds, we need not heſitate in determining, that their vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic was alternate—the verſe they ſung cor- 
reſponding with the tune they played. It is impoſſible that a 
ſhepherd could ſing and play at the ſame moment. This mode 
of playing and finging is very common with the pipers and fidlers 
at our country wakes, ſays Dr. Percy. They probably borrowed 
the cuſtom from the Romans during their reſidence in Britain. 
Thus (adds he) the old Engliſb minſtrels uſed to warble on their 
harps, and then ſing. 


LINE 171. 


Ye thorns and brambles the pale vi let bear— 


The poet hath here reverſed the order of nature, on the death 
of Darhxis. But the phænomena he hath exhibited are not the 
independent offspring of his own imagination. They are evi- 
dently imitated from Isa1an. The deſart ſhall rejoice and 
* bloſſom as the roſe—the glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto 
thee— the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together—the 
* wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb; and the leopard lie down 
* with the kid: And the calf and the young lion, and the fatling 
together; and a little child ſhall lead them. And the cow 
* and the bear ſhall feed—their young ones ſhall lie down 
together; and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like an ox.'—Theſe are 
paſſages which TrmeocerTus had, certainly, in view—though the 


marks of imitation are by no means ſo ſtriking as in VireiL's 
Pollio. 8 LINE 
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LINE 192. 


For ſweeter, ſhepherd, is thy charming ſong, 
Than ev'n Cicadas ſing the boughs among. 


The T:7;Z, or Cicada, occurs frequently in Tnxockrrus; an 
inſect, which ſome have miſtaken for the locuſt, and others for 
our Engliſh graſshopper. Porz hath confounded it with the 
latter; and Fawxes (though ſenſible of his error) hath followed 
Porte—copying, in ſpite of Horace's ridicule, a great man's im- 
perfections. We meet alſo with the Axg:s, or locuſt, in our 
author; it is conſiderably larger than the Trug; which appear 
to be the principal point of diſtinftion between them. 


According to Dr. Maxrrx's accurate deſcription, © the Teri 
hath a ſhorter and rounder body than our common graſshopper, 
and is of a dark green colour. Its wings are beautiful, being 
ſtreaked with filver, and marked with brown ſpots. The outer 
wings are twice as long as the inner, and more variegated." 
After the Latin term Cicada, the Italiaus call it Cicala, and the 
French Cigale. 


With reſpe& to its voice, it is characteriſed (in the above place 
and moſt others of 'TxzocriTvs) as an inſet, whoſe ſong is mu- 
fical and pleaſing. Its notes are ſometimes, however, repre- 
ſented as harſh and diſſonant. Aeg:eooay is an epithet by which 
Homer hath expreſſed his idea of the voice of the Cicada. 
SronDanus and Hesycaivs diſagree as to the meaning of the 
word—the former interpreting it e et, the latter feeble. 
Viscir's Cicadz are guerulæ and rauce, MaRTIAL's argutz, 
and inhumanæ. The voice of the Cicada, according to AnT1- 
PATER, (Anthologia book I.) is as muſical as the ſwan's. On 
this queſtion the moderns ſeem inclined to the unfavourable fide. 
SPENCE (who was certainly a pretty ſcholar, as Dr. Joanson ſtiles 
him) remarks, that theſe inſets make one uniform noiſe all 
day long in ſummer time, which is extremely diſagreeable, par- 
ticularly in the great heats. Their note is ſharp and ſhrill in 


the beginning of the ſummer; but hoarſe and harſh towards the 
latter 
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latter part of it.“ If, in the middle of the ſummer, their ſtrain 
were found ſweet and muſical, the inconſiſtencies of the poets on 
this topic, might diſappear. © They fix (Mr. SrENcE continues) 
on ſome ſunny branch of a tree, and fing all day long. Hence 
this inſe& is oppoſed to the ant, in the old Æſopian fables ; 
which is as induſtrious and inoffenſive, as the other is idle and 
troubleſome. Any one who has paſſed a ſummer in Haly, or the 
ſouth of France, will not think MarTiar's epithet inbumanæ 
too ſevere for theſe creatures.” The noiſe they make (the tran- 
ſlator hath been informed) is occaſioned by the friction, or per- 
cuſſion of their thighs, againſt a ſort of tympanum in their ſides. 
Eliax intimates ſomething ſimilar ; but his authority is little to 
be depended on. This lively anecdotiſt tells us, that the female 
Cicada is mute; thinking, like a baſhful bride, that ſhe ought, 
in propriety, to be filent, See ELIAM, b. i. c. 20. 


Elia concurs with TarocriTus, Anacrton, VIROIIL, and 
the poets in general, in affirming that the Cicada lives on dew— 
probably an erroneous notion, though Sytxce ſeems inclined to 
believe it, and Fawkes aſſerts it gravely. From ELIAN, b. 12, 
c. 6, and Anacreon, Od. 42, we may judge that this creature 
was held in great veneration by the ancients. The Athenians 
wore golden Cicadz in their hair, as an emblem of national 
antiquity ; fince, ir ſeems, they derived their origin, like thoſe 
inſects, from the earth. Sacred to the Muſes, and the daughter 
of JupiTER, to eat a Cicada was deemed extreme impiety. Such, 
however, was no unfrequent practice. John the Baptiſt, we read, 
ate the locuſt, 


A harmleſs inſet why purſue— 
That only fips the roſy dew ? 


See a beautiful Epigram in the Anthologia on this idea. 


Rayin's ode to the Cicada is well known: The tranſlator 
ſhall conclude his notes with a verſion of it, performed at a very 
early age, as a ſchool exerciſe. 
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O D E 
To rh CIC ADA. 
I. 


Creava low'd, whoſe little limbs are ſpread 
Or youder foft luxuriant bed; 
Who hopp'/t the lawns along, 
Chaunting an idle ſong : 
Whether, amid full-blown flowers, 
Blythe thou fipp*ft refreſhing ſhowers — 
Drunk with heaven's fragrant tears; 
Or where green waters glide, 


T hou loweſt to reſide, 
In the moiſt graſs of ſhady plains ; 
Or modulating dulcet ſtrains 
T hy emulative throat 
Outwvies the ſhepherd's note, 
Whilft all the village round thy accents hears. 


II. 


Or when the ſun darts down its ſcorching ray 
To vex the ruſtic's weary way z 
By a ſweet murmuring rill, 
T hou grateſt, ſhricking ſhrill : 
Or if the deities of heaven 
Nectarian faveets to thee have giv'n 
With miniſterial rains : 
And bounteoufly beftrew 
T hy bed with pearly dew — 
Ai my fong ; while ſtill'd in rhymes 
T hy poet thro" all future times 
To laſt, a temple rears ; 
And thro the liſtening ſpheres 
Still more and more thy fame immortal honor gains. 


es + 


LINE 196, 
Where ſport the Hou RSI 
The daughters of JueiTER and Tatmis, according to On- 


pus and HesoD, the former of whom informs us that they 
were born 1n the ſpring. | 


Prefides furibus cali cum mitibus Hokrts, 


ſays Ovid; making them the door-keepers of heaven. In this 
circumſtance HomeR agrees with Ovip; and alſo aſſigns to 
them the care of the aerial regions, II. b. 5. They are again 
mentioned by our author, in the Syracufian Gofips., 
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IDYLLIUM the SECOND. 


LINE I. 


\ AJ HERE—uhere's the laurel pluck'd from yonde 


grove ? 
Where the pale philtre that may charm my love ? 


Our fears are awakened for a moment at the abrupt ap. 
pearance of the enchantreſs, as ſhe invokes the pale moon, and 
begins her horrid rites. The character, however, of StyotTHa is 
of the mixed kind. It was not the purpoſe of THEOcRTrus, to 
excite our fears, in a continued ſeries, by an uninterrupted re- 
preſentation of the magical proceſs. Though in the piece before 
us, in the Pharmaceutria of VMOIL, and a ſimilar performance by 
SANNAZARIUS, we may ſee the principal ceremonies—we muſt 
have recourſe to other authors, for the horrors of incantation, 
The Canidia of Horace, and the Theſalian ſorcereſs Erich- 
Tho, in the 6th Book of Lucan, will furniſh us with no inade- 
quate ideas of ancient necromancy. We may remark, by the 
way, that Lucan had, probably, the incident of Saul and the 
Witch of Endor in view, while his ERICHTRHoß was raiſing up a 
dead body, to ſatisfy the enquiries of Skxrus, concerning the 
event of the civil war. AroLLonius Raopivs hath alſo exhi- 
bited enchantment in all its terrors. | 


The practices of witchcraft have been remarkably ſimilar in 
all ages and nations of the world. The magical uſe of amulets 
and charms was, doubtleſs, of very high antiquity ; though Dr. 
WarBuRTON hath referred its original to the age of the Prolz- 
Miss, Long before the times of Moses, the art of divination 
was practiſed in Ægypt and the land of Canaan. Praraoh 
ſent for all the magicians of Zg ypt to interpret his dream. 
The teraphim that Racnatr ſtole from her father Lazan were, 
molt likely, little magical images. The ear-rings which Jacos 
buried under the oak at Shechem, were no other than amulets. 

| | | ABRAHAM'S 


, 
Auna ſervant, (who was ſent to loolc for a wife for his ſon 
Isaac) as ſoon as he found Reecca, took a golden ear- ring (or 
jewel for the forehead) of half a ſhekel weight, and put it on her 
face: this was probably a frontlet, with magical words engraved 


on it, like the Arabian taliſman. See © CLOOHER's Chronicle 
of the Hebrew Bible vindicated,” page 157. ; 


As the world grew older, its ſuperſtitions increaſed. Ægypt 
no longer preſerved her ſuperior pretenſions to magic, while 
Pontus, Affyria, (ſee concluſion of this Idyllium) and many other 
nations, became equally celebrated for their enchanters ; to whom 
the power was attributed of reverſing the order of nature, on the 
moſt trivial occaſions. The Romans were ſubjected to perpetual 
alarms through the infernal rituals of HcATE; and ſome thou- 
ſands at a time have been convicted of ſorcery, in the imagina- 
tion of this credulous people. Nor was it the uninformed mind 
alone that gave way to ſuch fanciful ſuperſtitions. The wiſe 
Cicero, and the no leſs philoſophic AurELivs, were, in this 
point, as undiſcerning as the vulgar. And, in after times, the 
Apoſtate JuL1an, who rejected Chriſtianity, became a dupe to 
magical impoſture. We are not to wonder, then, at the triumphs 
of ſorcery, at a ſubſequent period, when ignorance and error had 
involved in darkneſs the European nations. In the fifth and 
ſixth centuries it was a darkneſs, indeed, that might be felt. 
The cruſades were, afterwards, the means of introducing into 
Europe, a ſpecies of necromancy, whoſe aſpe& was peculiarly 
captivating to poetic imagination. Aſa had been long, indeed, 
the ſeat of enchantment. The Magi of Perſa and the Brahmins 


of India have, many ages, been famed for their deep reſearches 
in the occult ſciences, and their reputed intercourſe with the 
inviſible world. 


The romantic invention of Genii and Faeries originated in 
the Eaſt; and ſuch may juſtly be conſidered as a valuable acceſ- 
hon to the leſs marvellous fictions of the claſſic poet; though 
in ſome of our modern poems, we have an injudicious mixture 
of the Gothic and claſſical machinery. 


LINE 
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Frutilla, regulus. It was much valued by enchanters. Its 


C09 
LINE 2. 
Where the pale philtre— 


Pallentia Philtra. a Ovip, 
We read in the Argon. of OxrHEUs, V. 477. 
Þ:ATpois YyLimvany ECATOS *0apuaroy Ingowv,- 


LINE 23. | 
IyNx, O force him, by thy myſtic charms ! 
Force him, though faithleſs, to theſe longing arms. 


This bird is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Wry-neck,: Though 
the original word has been variouſly tranſlated—paſerculu;, 


tongue was moſt eſteemed, and was ſuppoſed to have a ſovereign 
virtue in love potions, Sometimes the whole bird was faſtened 
to a wheel of wax, which was turned over the fire, till both were 
conſumed. PoTTER, 


LINE 34. 
But, in revenge, I give this laurel-bough. 
Darhxis me malus urit—ego hanc in DAPHNIDE laurum. 


PLixy ſays, that by its crackling noiſe the laurel was thought 
to expreſs a deteftation of fire. From the noiſe it makes in 
burning, ſome tell us, it derived its name Aan, i. e. Az gun. 


Mr. Gar hath happily imitated this paſſage. 


T vo hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart's name : 
This with the loudeſt bounce mt ſore amax d, 
That in a flame of brighteſt color blax d- 

As blaz'd the nut, ſo may thy paſſion grow ; 
For *twas thy nut that did fo brightly glow. 


LI N E 41. | 
Ev'n as this wax evaporates. in fume, 


May Myndian DE LPH1s, ſcorch'd by love, conſume ! 
. | « Ag 
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( 81 ) 


« As the image conſumed, ſo did the perſon it repreſented ! 


Such was the common opinion in the days of 'TyeocrTus and 


VIRGIL ; nor was it leſs prevalent in this country, in the reigns 
of EL1ZABETH and of James. Dr. MarTrw obſerves, that in the 
beginning of the laſt century, many perſons were convicted of 
this practice, and were executed accordingly ; as it was deemed 
to be attempting the lives of others. The * burning in effigy? is 
often accompanied with the like malignity, 


e ' LINE 48. 
Hell's adamantzne gates. 


Kuncaisg 6 202/10» not rhadamanthus, accordin 8 to the 
rulgar reading, but adamant. 


LINE 49. 
Hark— the dogs howling—to the cymbals fly ! 
Thus Vircit, | 
Tinnituſque cie, et matris quate Cymbala circum. 


Among the Swediſh Laplanders, there is, in WP family, a 
4rum—for conſulting the devil. 


LINE 53. 


See ſmooth'd in calms the ſilent waves repoſe! 
But ah, this boſom no ſuch quiet knows. 


At this ſolemn ſcene, Mr. WarTon introduces a beautiful 
Night-Piece from AroLLonius Rnoprvs, which has been thus 
finely tranſlated ; 


Night on the earth Pe darkneſs; on the ſea, 
The. wakeſome ſailor to Oklox's flar 
And HELics turn'd heedful. Sunk to reſt 
The traveller forgot his toil; his charge 
The centinel ; her death-devoted babe 
The mother's painleſs breaſt, The village-dog 
Vor. II, g © BS Had 
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( 82 ) 


Had ceas'd his troublous bay : Each buſy tumult 
Was huſh'd at this dead hour; and darkneſs ſlept, 
Lockd in the arms of filence. She alone, 

Mepea ſlept not. 


LINE 67. 


Fir'd by the Arcadian plant. 


- Hieyomanes here ſignifies a plant, deſcribed as having the 
fruit of the wild cucumber, and the leaves of the prickly poppy; 
perhaps a kind of mullein. 


In VIII, Georg. iii. 280, it means a poiſon. The reader 
may ſee a learned Diſſertation on the Hippomanes, at the end 
of Bayle's Dictionary. 


LINE 381. 


Now, at his threſhold, &c. 


It was uſual (ſays Por rx) to ſprinkle enchanted medicaments 
on ſome part of the houſe where the perſon refided. Drugs 
have been, in all ages, very neceſſary to the ſupport of the 
magical art. 


L1 1 E 89. 
What time her offerings, &c. 


The following og | from Praurus is very ſimilar to Si- 


MOETHA's narration. 


Quo is homo inſinuavit pacto ſe ad te S. per Dionvys1a. 
Mater pompam me ſpectatum duxit : dum redeo domum, 
Conſpicillo conſecutus eft clanculum me uſque ad fores : 


Inde in amicitiam inſinuavit. 


At theſe exhibitions, which were very frequent among the 
Greeks, there were ſuch opportunities for love-intrigues as ſeldom 
occurred on ordinary occaſions. It was not uſual to meet with 


young women of character any where but in their own houſes. 
There 


(83) 


There, indeed, they were not commonly acceſſible to their gal- 
lants, having apartments appropriated to themſelyes. 
| Partly Wax rox. 
LINE 89. 
What time her offerings fair Ax Axo paid. 
The Athenian virgins were preſented to Diana, before it was 
lawful for them to marry. On this occaſion they offered baſkets 


full of little curioſities to that Goddeſs, to gain permiſſion 
to depart out of her train, and change their ſtate of life. 


PoTTER. 
LINE 97s 


I went—in CLEARI1STA's garments dreſt. 


A good ſatirical ftroke on the vulgar vanity of thoſe women 
* who borrow cloaths to ſee the ſhow.” 


Ut ſpectet ludos conducit O gulnia veſitm. 
CASAUBON., 


LINE 104. 


O Moon, his boſom as thy ſilver orb. 


A point of beauty not very familiar to us, who dreſs ſo differ- 
ently from the ancients. 


Cerwicem roſeam, et cerea 7. elephi | 
Laudas brachia, &c. : WARTON, 


LINE 119. 


like Thapſus, dead. 


Oaibos—a Scythian wood, of a boxen or golden color: ſome 
take it to be the Indian Guiacum. The women who choſe to 
look pale, tingeſ their checks with it. 


Heins1vs. 


LINE 140. 


Like ſouthern damps, diſtilling from my face! 


G 2 Thus 
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Thus PzTRONIUS ; 
Cum languidus Auſter 


Non patitur glaciem reſoluta wivere terra, 
Gurgite fic pleno facies Manauit=— 


LINE 142, 


What ſudden tremors ſhook my frame. 


Very ſimilar to Sarrno's deſcription of the effects of Love, in 
her Ode E:s m Eewwerny, fo finely tranflated by PaiLies. 


LINE 159. 


Thy poplar wreath with purple ribbons dreſt. 


Whenever a young man was ſmitten with the beauty of any 
lady, (eſpecially a courtezan) he wrote her name in a place 
appointed for the purpoſe, with ſome encomium on her. Having 
thus acknowledged his paſſion, he fixed on the day following for 
a feſtival, meos T1» ava3nCiy, to crown her head with a wreath of 
flowers and ribbons. Thus in PLATo, ALcipiapes, at a feſtival, 
reſorts to AGcaTHo, with a crown and ribbons to adorn his head. 
Lovers uſed alſo to decorate with flowers the doors of their 
miſtreſſes. Hence the preſent cuſtom of the Greeks to adorn the 
doors of the perſons they love, on the firſt of May, is derived. 
They ſing and walk before the houſes of their fair miſtreſſes, to 
draw them to their windows; and ſuch were the gallantries they 
practiſed in the days of Horacs. The young maidens dreſſed 
their heads with natural flowers, with which, too, they made 
themſelves garlands; and the young men, who wiſhed to be 
thought gallant, did the ſame. 

© See Sentimental Tourney through Greece, by Mr. Guss. 


LINE 170. 
And many a flaſhing torch had turn'd tee pale. 


Hic hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et wvedes, et arcus 


Oppoſitis foribus minaces, Hok ac. 
It 


E 


It does not appear that the modern Greeks have preſerved this 
part of the ceremony. 


LINE 181. 


Full oft hath love with wild diſorder ſway'd 

The roving conſort, and the frenzied maid |! 
Venom'd alike, the dark contagion ſpreads 
Through Virgin chambers, or through bridal beds, 


4 


Iagbevοο 8x ανννEe,. 


Sahat² fignifies the inner chambers, appropriated to unmar- 
ried ladies. The rooms, where PRIAu's daughters lived, were 
called Tey:9: ©xa240,—the uppermoſt rooms in the houſe. The 
Evuroea of Moschus 1s deſcribed 1 in one of the upper chambers 
of the dome. 


The men and women among the modern Creeks have ſeparate 
apartments, called Audronitis and GEynæconitis. The latter, for 
the ſecurity of the women, is always in the interior quarter of 
the building. From ſuch priſons the modern ladies of Turkey 
very frequently make their eſcape, actuated by the ſame phrenzy, 
and the ſame roving diſpoſition that our poet hath deſcribed. 
The conſequences of this paſſion, Baron DE Torr hath ſtrikingly 
repreſented. * It is impoſlible (ſays he) to confider, without 
horror, the diſmal conſequences of the blind paſſions to which the 
* Turkiſh women are ſometimes a prey. I do not ſpeak here of 
* thoſe women who ſo frequently ſell their charms, and whoſe 
* mutilated dead bodies I have often ſeen in the environs of Con- 
_ « fantinople; but of others, of a more exalted rank, whom an irre- 
* fiſtible fury overpowers, and who eſcape ſecretly from their 
© priſons. Theſe unfortunate creatures always carry off with them 
* their jewels, and think nothing too good for their lovers. 
* Blinded by their unhappy paſſion, they do not perceive that this 
very wealth becomes the cauſe of their deſtruction. The villains 
* to whom they flee, never fail, at the end of a few days, to puniſh 
f their temerity, and enſure the poſſeſſion of their effects, by a 
G 3 ; , © crime, 


3532 


crime, which, however monſtrous, the government is leaſt in 
© haſte to puniſh, The bodies of theſe miſerable women, tripped 
© and mangled, are frequently ſeen floating in the port, under the 
very windows of their murderers; and theſe dreadful examples, 
© ſo likely to intimidate the reſt, and prevent ſuch madneſs, nei. 
© ther terrify nor amend.” 


LINE 198, 


Of flowery garlands many a gay feſtoon'— 


Here we ſee that it was uſual for lovers to adorn their own 
houſes alſo, with flowers and garlands, in honor of their miſtreſſes. 


Thus Ovid: 


Largis ſatiantur odoribus ignes 
Sertaque dependent tectis. 


| And thus CaTuLLus: 


Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat, 
Linquendum ubi et orto mihi ſole cubiculum. 


LINE 213. 


And, ye attendant orbs, farewell that light 
With many a twinkling ray, the car of night. 


/ 


Ludite, jam nox Jungit equos, currumgque ſequuntur 


Matris laſcivo fidera fulva cboro. 


TDYLLIUM 


(9) 


IDYLLIUM the THIRD. 


LINE 4. 
Ax T1TYRUS, guide them to their wonted rill. 
V1RGiL hath tranſlated this paſſage: 


TiTYRE, dum redeo, brevis eſt via, paſce capellas ; 
Et potum paſtas age, TiTYRE ; & inter agendum, 
Occurſare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto. 


Hence Dr. MarxTYN conjectures, that the Mantuan bard was 
engaged in tranſlating the IpYLLia of TazocriTus, 


LINE 11. 


Do my looks offend? 
Literally © Beard and flat noſe.” 
LINE 17. 
O were a humming bee's my happier lot, &c. 


Thus the Pfalmiſt: O that I had wings like 000 then 
would I flee away, and be at reſt !” 


LINE 19. 


Through its fern and ivy creep. 


The ancient ſhepherds had a notion that the ſmell of fern was 
offenſive to ſerpents: Hence they made themſelves beds of this 
weed, for their greater ſecurity. Neither ſnakes nor adders, 
however, have at preſent any antipathy to fern; ſince they have 
been often obſerved lying in the midit of it. 


LINE 27. 


Sweet « ſmiling nymph, whoſe ebon eye-brows own, 


The fair-ones in THxocRTrus are often characterized by the 
ſable eye-brow, as the moſt diſtinguiſhing feature of female 


beauty. Fawxks hath tranſlated xvaroÞev black-eyed. ORE 
| is 


= 
* . 


might obſerve them in the water. STRABo calls it ©uwoouon4. 


( 88 ) 
LINE 35. 


This wreath of ivy pale, and parſley wove. 


Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro. 


The ancients attributed to ivy and parſley the virtue of dif. 
pating the fumes of wine, 


LINE 38. 
A wretch undone, I'll ruſh into the wave, &c. 
Thus SanxazaRivs, Ecl. 2. 4 


Jam ſaxo me me ex illo demittere in undas 
Præcipitem jubet ipſe furor 


LINE 39. 
Where, yonder, OLe1s, on the rocky ſteep, 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the deep. 


In order to catch tunnies, (which were very frequent on the 
coaſts of Sicily) the fiſhermen were uſed to place a ſort of ſpeculz 
on the higheſt rocks that projected over the ſea, whence they 


And Oprp1an gives us a very particular deſcription of it. 
See Warr. 'THEOCR. vol. 2. p. 48. 


For the hiſtory of Tunnies, ſee PLiny and LIAN. Var. Hiſt, 
B. ix. c. 42. and B. xiii. c. 16. 


Of the Tunny-fiſhery Mr. SwinBusxe gives the following 
deſcription: 


The nets are ſpread over a large ſpace of ſea, by means of 
© cables faſtened to anchors, and are divided into ſeveral compart- 
ments. The entrance is always directed, according to the ſeaſon, 
© towards that part of the ſea, from which the fiſh are known to 
come. A man, placed upon the ſummit of a rock high above the 
water, gives the ſignal of the fiſh being arrived; for he can dil- 
© cern from that elevation what paſſes under the waters, infinitely 


better than any perſon nearer the ſurfate, As ſoon as notice is 
given 
* 


1 


— 


given that the ſhoal of fiſh hath penetrated as far as the inner 
compartment, or the chamber of death, the paſſage is drawn 
« cloſe, and the ſlaughter begins.” 


Lycipas, in the firſt eclogue of SANNAZARIUS, appears to 
have been fiſhing for tunnies. 


Mirabar vicina, Mycon, per littora, nuper, | 
Dum wagor, expectogue leves per pabula T hynnos 


The above deſcriptive paſſage of our poet, VI iL hath thus 
imitated : | 
Præceps atrii ſpeculd de montis, in undas 


Deferar. 


This, (among many other inſtances of VIX OGIL's copies) is very 
inferior to its archetype. It 1s general, indeterminate 1magery. 
Our Sicilian, like a true original as he is, always preſents us 
with real places and cuſtoms. The tranſlator here takes an op- 
portunity of remarking, that he hath ſeldom noticed the Virgilian 
copies from Throckrrus, merely with a view of pointing out the 
imitation. Every ſchool-boy, in his peruſal of our author, re- 
calls thoſe imitative paſſages to memory. Mr. Maxrxx might 
have ſpared himſelf the pains of collecting them; and Mr, 
Fawkes, of tranſcribing the collection. 


LINE 43. 


Soon by the withering orpine-leaf, I found 
Some change: {truck hollow, yet it gave no ſound, 


Teo is probably orpine, a low plant, whoſe branches trail 
on the ground: The leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, and of a glau- 
cous color; the flowers ſmall, and of a whitiſh green. 

MaRrTYN, 


Cool Violets, and orpine growing flill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerſul galingale—= 


lings our poet SENSHR. 


/ 
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LINE 45. 


Mutter'd the wrinkled hag. 


This wrinkled Agræo ſeems to be as true a gypſey, as eye; 
muttered a fortune-tale in the New-Foreſt. But is it not ſome. 
what ſurpriſing, that, amidſt the numberleſs fluctuations of cuſ. 
toms and faſhions, the ſame notions of love-omens and fortune. 
telling ſhould have obtained in almoſt all countries and ages of 
the world ?—What is founded in truth and the nature of things, 
may well be immutable: But that the chimeras of fancy ſhould 
aſſume ſimilar forms among every people, however remote their 
fituation—however diſſimilar their manners and uſages, is a cir. 
cumſtance worthy the attention of the philoſopher, The exif. 
ence, indeed, of witchcraft in all nations is eaſily reſolvable into 
the dark uncertainty, yet ardent curioſity of man, in reſpect tg 
future events; attended with an alarming conſciouſneſs of hi; 
own imbecillity, and his dependence on the will of ſome ſuperic; 
intelligence. | 


LINE 46. 
——And turn'd her ſieve. 


This ſpecies of divination was called Kogxuwoparras, 


Mr. DovcLas, in his Nenia Britannica, mentions a perſo- 
rated ſpoon, ornamented with garnets, which was found in one 
of the tumuli. 


This perforated ſpoon appears to have been a magical imple- 
ment, and to have anſwered the uſe of the Seve and ſpeers, de- 
* ſcribed in the third Idyllium of TwzocrITus. It was ſuſpended 
by a ſtring, which perforated the hole at the handle. 


Subſequent diſcoveries in theſe kind of tumuli will ſhew the 
ſheers, another ſpecimen of the ſieve of a different form, and 
various other implements deſcriptive of various orders of magic 
in uſe among the ancients from the earlieſt period of time, and 
tranſmitted to modern ages from the Eaſtern nations; whence 
theſe tumuli relics were introduced into this iſland, 


In 


„ 


In the luxurious reign of Charles the Second, which, with the 
extirpation of fanaticiſm, alſo eradicated all ſuperſtitious belief 
in theſe cuſtoms, we find BuTLer mentions the magical virtue 


of the ſeve and beers. 


© In magic he wes deeply read, 

As he that made the brazen head; 
Profoundly ſkill'd in the black art, 
As Engliſh MezLin for his heart; 
But far more ſkilful in the ſpheres, 
Than he was at the ffeve and fhreers.” 


LINE 53. 


My right-eye itches ! 


© The palpitation of the right eye (ſays PorrER) was reckoned 
a lucky omen: This and many other omens or ſigns mentioned 
in TyeocrITUs, ſuch as a pimple on the noſe or tongue indica- 
ting a falſehood, &c. are well known to every old woman in our 
villages. | 


— C2 KS a FI 


LINE 58. 


* 


For, ſure, ſhe is not adamant. 


Yet he had before ſaid that ſhe was all ſtone! So fluctuating 
are the feelings and ſentiments of lovers. We meet with a like 
apoſtrophe in T1BuLLUs : 


Flebis: non tua ſunt duro præcordia ferro, 
Vinfta ; nec in tenero ſtat tibi corde filex. 


WarToON, 
LINE 63. 
From Otims top the Seer MELAMPUs drove 
His herds, to Pylian plains, impell'd by love. 
Othrys was a mountain in Theſaly—which country was much 


celebrated, in ancient times, for an extraordinary breed of oxen. 
Hence 


16 


Hence Nxrkus, king of Fylus, refuſed to give his daughter in 
marriage to MELamevs king of Tyrius, unleſs he procured hin 
ſome of them—which he ſoon after accompliſhed by the help of 


his brother B1as. 
. Univ. HIsr. vol. vi. p. 215. 8vo, 


LINE 73. ; 
Such high tranſports bleſt Jas1oN knew. 


Jaston was the ſon of JueiTer and ErLtcTrRa, THEockiryy 
here alludes to his connection with Ceres. 


Howes is more explicit. 


Scarce could Jasion taſte her heavenly charms, 
But Jovs's faift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 
Odyſſ. B. 5, 


Hes10D informs us, in his Theogony, that prurus, the God 
of Riches, was the offspring of this unlawful amour. 


IDYLLIUM 


% 


A 
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IDYLLIUM the FOURTH. 


HE characters of this Idyllium are hirelings—the ſlaves of 
ſhepherds—the loweſt perſons in low life—whoſe conver- 
ation conſiſts in abuſe and ribaldry. WARTON. 


In Edwards's Selecta quædam Theocriti Idyllia,“ are ſome 
curious obſervations on the fourth Idyllium, * | 


« If I rightly underſtand the poet's repreſentation (ſays the 
critic) Barrus and Corypon are talking at ſome diſtance from 
the olives. BaTTvs, accidentally turning his head, ſees the calves 
browſing on the trees. He inſtantly cries out, Ba Kal, &c. 
and, whilſt he is uttering the firſt words, he and Corypon both 
ſet a running together ; and when he has uttered the remaining 
words, both ſet a hooting together : 


/ 


Dio o Azmapyos, 
£110* a xvuale, &c. 


« Our poet is ſuch an excellent painter here, that we cannot 
read the above, without ſeeing the hurry and buſtle, the two 
ruſtics are in. | 


«© WriTY goes away before Barrus gets to the olives ; 
he, therefore, ſtops running, and ſtands ſtill, Cymzrra ſtays 
where ſhe is, and ſtirs not an inch. Corvvon, therefore, con- 
tinues running towards her, and ſwears he will be-the death of 
her, if ſhe does not take herſelf ſomewhere elſe. Orr £7242 ; 
Ke. Whilſt he is ſaying this, ſhe runs away; he follows her, 
both whilſt he is ſaying it, and after he has ſaid it. Having fol- 
lowed her, as far he thinks neceſſary, he returns, and goes to the 
place where Barrus is ſtanding. But ſcarce is he there, when 
he ſees her coming to the plants again, 


1807 av makv, &c. 

Upon this, BaTTvs ſets out, determined to drive her to ſome 
purpoſe; and by a good drubbing, give her enough of meddling 
with 
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with olive trees.” Such is the too frequent mixture of vulgarity 
and learning! 
LINE 3» 


By ſtealth thou milk'ſt them, I ſuppoſe, at eve. 


A peculiar ſpecies of theft among the ancient ruſtics. The 
delinquents were ſtiled Awoayor. 


LINE 16. 


While in his hand a ſpade he bore. 
A ſpade was the badge of a wreſtler, 


11 1 17. 


What cannot MI LO? Sure, he can perſuade 
Ev'n wolves to madneſs! 


It being contrary to the nature of wolves (ſays the ſcholiaſt) to 
run mad. 


LINIE. 20. 


His heifers crop no more the tender blade 


There is a paſſage in the third Iayllium of Moschus much re- 
ſembling the above.—Theſe verſes from Vipa's 11th eclogue, 
are in the ſame ſtrain. 


Illa luce ut oves fluvios, et pabula læta 
Fugere, et ſaturis ipſi preſepibus ultro 
Abſtinuere boves clauſi fænilibus, et vos 
Tardius ah miſere ! rediiſtis monte capellæ. 


Though the tranſlator could never reliſh this ſpecies of paſtoral 
ſimplicity, (as the critics term it) he willingly allows that the 
poetica licentia will ſometimes admit of ſuch deſcriptions, if not 
overcharged; eſpecially as the hiſtorian Sugroxrus hath very 
gravely told us, that at the death of Jurrus Cæsax, the horſes 
he had conſecrated when he paſſed the Rubicon, were obſerved 
to abſtain from their food, and ſhed abundance of tears into 


the bargain, 
LINE 


— — „ 1 9 
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LINE 27. 


And feeds on bundles of our fragrant hay. 


Victumque feres et virgea lætus 
Pabula, nec tota claudes fenilia bruma. 
VigclL, 


LINE 36. 
The marſh, the groves that hide Ne =THvs' floods. 
SW1NBURNE, ſpeaking of the mar/hes in theſe parts, ſays that 


they are very proper for the breeding of the buffalo—a ſpecies of 


cattle, which are of a heavy yet laborious diſpoſition, and delight 
in marſhes. During the broiling heats of ſummer they lay 
themſelves down in the water, and leaving only the end of their 
noſes above the ſurface, defy the aſſaults of the myriads of inſecn 
that ſwarm in theſe low grounds. 


The air is unwholeſome on the banks of the Nieto (anciently 
Neæthus) which divides the two Calabrias; but the herbage 
muſt be incomparable, if a judgment may be formed from the 
delicacy and ſweetneſs of the milk and cream cheeſes, for which 
this canton is renowned. SWINBURNE. 


LINE 37. 
Yes! and to hell, too, will thy cattle go— 


Here neither the commentators, nor tranſlators of TH EOS 
ſeem to have noticed the peculiar propriety and beauty of the 
original; in which Coxypon, deſcribing the different places 
whither the cattle were driven for paſture, ſays: © They go 
* ſometimes to this place—ſometimes to that.“ Barrus replies, 
And they will go &s Aiday,? 


LINE 45. 
I chaunt ſweet Gr auca's ſongs, and PYRRHUS' lays; 
GLavca was a lutaniſt of Cfxios—PrrRrAvs, a Le/dian poet. 


LINE 
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LINE 46. 


Salubrious Croton and Zacynthus praiſe! 


© Cotrone hath ſucceeded to the Greek city of Croton; but does 
not cover the ſame extent of ground. In ſummer, this climate 
is faid to be unhealthy; a misfortune that cannot proceed from 
local cauſes ; for the ſalubrity of Croton was famous to a proverb 
among the ancients. The E/aro (anciently Z/arus) which 
flowed through the very centre of the old town, now runs in 2 
ſhallow ſtony bed, at a conſiderable diſtance north of the gates. 
Of the ancient Croton, Hercules was the ſuppoſed founder, 
There is no doubt but it was occupied by navigators from Achaia. 
Here PyTaacoRas, after his long travels in ſearch of knowledge, 
fixed his reſidence. Under the influence of his philoſophy, the 
Crotoniates inured their bodies to hardſhips, and their minds to 
 ſelf-denial, and patriotiſm. In one Olympiad, ſeven of the 
victors in the games were citizens of Croton. Its phyſicians 
were in high repute. ALcmeon was the firſt who dared to am. 
putate a limb, in order to fave the life of a patient—and the 
firſt who inculcated moral precepts, under the form of apologues, 
though this invention is more commonly attributed to sos. 
Dzuocipks, its other celebrated phyſician, was fo ſingularly 
attached to his native ſoil, that, though careſſed and enriched h 
the King of Per/ia, whoſe Queen he had ſnatched from the jam 
of death, he abandoned wealth and honors, and by ſtratagen 
eſcaped to the humble comforts of a private life at Croton. The 
victory of the Crotoniates over the Sybarites, proved fatal to the 
' conquerors; whoſe rigid practices of virtue were ſoon relaxed by 
the corruption of riches and their pernicious attendants. No 
long after this took place, the Locrians defeated them on tit 
banks of the Sagra. They ſuffered much in the war wi 
PyrRHus; and by repeated misfortunes, decreaſed in ſtrengi 
and numbers, from age to age, down to that of HannipAL, whl 
they could not muſter 20,000 inhabitants. Croton was taken bf 
the Carthaginians. The Romans ſent a colony thither 200 ye! 
before Chriſt. In the Gothic war this city rendered itſelf cot: 
ſpicuous by its fidelity to JusTINIAN, 


SWINBURNE: 


C99 ©) 
LINE 47. 
LACIN1UM's Eaſtern ſite. 


* 


Lacinium is a promontory not far from Croton, known i in 
modern geography by the name of Cape delle Colonne, which, 
with the promontory of Salentum or St. Maria di Leuca, forms 
the mouth of the Tarentine Gulf, ſeventy miles wide. The 
land is very high—rocks, coarſe granite and breccia, On a 
point impending over the waves are ſome ſcattered ſtones, and a 
few regular courſes of building, ſaid to be the ruins of the 


der. School of PYTHacoRas, and of the Temple of Juno Lacinia. 
2 LINE 49% 

% Our con, (who devour'd, alone, that day, 

Is to Full fourſcore cakes) 


ATHrENnZus, PHILOSTRATUS, ZELIAN, and other ancient writers, 
tell wonderful ſtories of the appetite and ſtrength of theſe athletic 
exhibitors. In this Idyllium Acon hath his twenty ſheep—and 
is here ſaid to have devoured fourſcore cakes: HercvLes could 


Sue eat a bullock at a meal, bones and all Nor was Miro over- 
E matched by him in n the merit of voraciouſneſs. 

alarly Wakrox. 
uy © Thoſe who prepared themſelves for boxing uſed all the means 
> jan 


they could contrive to render themſelves fat and fleſhy, ſo that 
they might be better able to endure blows. ' Hence corpulent 
men or women were uſually called pugiles, according to 
© TERENCE : 


* Sigua eſt habitior paulo, pugilem efſe aiunt. 


So far Por rER; whoſe obſervations throw conſiderable light 
on the ſubject, and are more to the purpoſe than a hundred 
examples of exaggerated gluttony. It is by no means probable, 
that theſe feats of cramming ordinarily preceded the days of 
public conteſt. The competitors in the race and the wreſtling- 
match (whatever might be the caſe in boxing) had acted 
more prudently in living abſtemiouſly, by way of preparation. 
Vor. II. II Every 


8 
Every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is temperate in all 
* things.” And it may here be remarked, that our Æcox's 
twenty ſheep were intended for his proviſion during his ſtay at 
Elis; and, perhaps, for ſacrifice and the entertainment of his 
friends. And if, as CasauBon tells' us, thoſe who meant to 
be competitors at the Olympic games, were expected to attend 
at leaſt thirty days before their commencement, in order to be 
duly trained up and prepared for exhibiting, the combatants 
(the games themſelves laſting nearly a week) muſt have remained 
above five and thirty days at Elis. 


IDYLLIUM 
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IDYLLIUM the FIFTH. 


LINE I. 


Fry, fly, my goats, that wicked Sybarzte, &c. 


A few extracts from Mr. SwinBurwe's travels may pleaſingly 
enough illuſtrate the Italian ſcene of the Idyllium before us. 


After dinner (ſays Mr. S.) we croſſed the river Sybaris, 
(near the Cofile) and entered the peninſula formed by that 
river and the Crathis, where a few degraded fragments of 
aqueducts and tombs indicated the ſpot on which ſtood the 
city of Sybaris, noted to a proverb in ancient hiſtory for the 
© luxury and effeminacy of its inhabitants. Attention to the 
management of theſe two large ſtreams enſured fertility to the 
lands, and deep ſafe channels for trading fleets. Many ages, 
alas! have now revolved, ſince man inhabited theſe plains, in 
© ſufficient numbers to ſecure ſalubrity. The rivers have long 
© rolled lawleſs and unreſtrained, over theſe low deſolate fields, 
leaving, as they ſhrink back to their beds, black pools and 
« ſtinking ſwamps to poiſon the whole region, and drive mankind 
« ſill farther from its ancient poſſeſſions. Nothing in reality 
remains of Sybaris, which once gave law to four nations, 
* reckoned twenty-five cities among its ſubjects, and could muſter 
* three hundred thouſand fighting men—nothing remains of a 
* city whoſe walls incloſed a ſpace of ſix miles and a half, and 
* whoſe ſuburbs extended near ſeven miles along the Cratbis. 
* Seventy days, ſays SrRABO, were ſufficient to deſtroy all the 
* grandeur and proſperity of Sybaris. Five hundred and ſeventy- 
two years before the Chriſtian æra, the Cratoniates, under their 
famous Milo, defeated the Sybarites in a pitched battle; and 
broke down the dams that kept out the Cratbis; which ruſh- 
ing into the town, ſwept away every building of uſe and orna- 
ment. The inhabitants were maſſacred without mercy; and 
* the few that eſcaped the ſlaughter, and attempted to reſtore 
* the city, were cut to pieces by a colony of Athenians, who 

H 2 a © afterwards 
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« afterwards removed to ſome diſtance, and founded Tavryy, 
After the deſtruction of Sybaris, Thurium became a conſider. 
© able ſtate under the diſcipline of CHarRonDas,® 


It appears, that, in the time of TxeocriTvus, (long after the 
deſtruction of the old Sybaritic republic by the Crotoniates) the 
rivers Crathis and Sybaris were ſalubrious waters, rolling amid 
the richeſt paſtures. If the authority of TazocriTvs be ad. 
mitted, the ancients by no means deemed it imprudent to let 
their cattle drink at the Sybharis, from a perſuaſion (as Mr, 
SwInBURNE ſays) that the water was apt to excite dangerous 
ſneezings and convulſions, being ſtrongly impregnated with me. 
phitic gas. Couarks promiſes to waſh his goats in this ſtream; 
unleſs indeed the diſtinction be material between the fountain 
Sybaritis and the river Sybaris. For an account of the Sybarite,, 
ſee ELIAN, b. xvi. c. 23; with other Frm indeed, of his mil. 


cellaneous hiſtory. 


LINE 15. 


For then thy envious eyes 
Glanc'd theft; and, now, thy hands have ſtol'n the prize! 


ETaxev Pacman is ſtrongly expreſſive of an envious eye that 
kills, as it were, with its glances. 

Lord VERVULAu attributes very powerful effects to an envious 
eye. Indeed there are few people who have not experienced: 
certain power of faſcination in the eye, whether affected by envy 
or any other of the paſſions. Who hath not felt the influence 
of an angry, a diſdainful, a laſcivious, an intreating eye? 

Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. VIxCII. 


Of this faſcinating quality in animals we are acquainted with 
various inſtances, in natural hiſtory, In alluſion to it, probably, 
PinDaR calls the fox ald, fire-eyed, 


LINE IQ 


Or! into Crathis ſtreams. 


See ZEL1AaNn's ſtrange fable concerning the goatherd CRaTH!s, 
from whom the riyer (he ſays) derived its name, B. vi. c. 42. 
LINE 
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LINE 25. 


* Nought's ſacred !* - 


A proverb, that ſeems to have taken its riſe from the following 
circumſtance: —HercuLEs, on his arrival at Dios, a city of Ma- 
cedonia, ſaw ſeveral people coming out of a temple: being him- 
ſelf deſirdus to enter and worſhip, he enquired to whom it 
belonged? He was informed that it was dedicated to Aponts. 
On which he exclaimed ve ieh - not hing is ſacred—intimating, 
that, as Aponis was no Deity, he did not think him deſerving 
of any honor or worſhip; and that things which made a ſhow 
of ſomething great and ſacred, are often, in reality, ridiculous 
trifles. POTTER. 

LINE 27. 


*MVINERVA's Sow Þ 


An adage uſed, when the unlettered put themſelves in compe- 
tition with the learned. 
| LINE 37. 
Beneath the friendly ſhade 
Of this wild olive-tree, that ſkirts the glade. 


Here our ruſtic wights, Couarzs and Lacon, may be deſcri- 
bing, perhaps, the very ſpot, of which Mr. SwinBurnxe ſpeaks in 
the following pictoreſque terms: For the next three miles our 
evening ride was up a moſt beautiful ſloping hill, thickly 
* planted with orange, lemon, citron, olive, almond, and other 
* fruit-trees ; which, by their contraſted ſhades of green, and the 
variety of their ſize and ſhape, compoſed one of the richeſt 
proſpects I ever beheld, even in Traly— that country of en- 
* chanting landſcape. I was enraptured with the beautiful ſcene, 
* and almoſt intoxicated with perfumes.” 


LINE 60. 
Softer than ſleep. | 
We have the ſame expreſſion Manaxwrego: vw in the fifteenth 
Idyllium ; and in ViRGiL—Somno mollior Herba. 
| H 3 Thus 
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Thus too Ax rIr ArER 


H raxtgaig Aevorovra xopais (.a)zxwlteoy vive, to which that well: 
known line of Porx is ſurpriſingly fimilar, 


The ſleepy eye, that told the melting ſoul. WaxrrTox, 


LINE 66, 


The horn'd poppy's tender flower. 


Tax is thought to mean the horned poppy. 


LINE 70, 
In eight ſtraw-hives ſhall combs of honey ſwim, 


A critic on Wax rox obſerves, that theſe Mellis Scaphe, ot 
Scaphides, are no other than ſtraw-hives. It is remarkable (he 
continues) that in the North of England any veſſel made in 
the ſame form, and of the ſame materials, is called, a Skep, ap- 
© parently from the word Scapha. The Bw5gnooues, in the ſame 
« Idyllium, ſeems to be the parent of another provincial word, 
© which ſignifies ro be clamorous.* Boz/terous (if ſuch the critic 
mean) 1s not provincial. 

LINE 93. 


Let but thy umpire reach alive the town. 


Thus Praurus: 
Sinite abeam, fi poſſum, viva a vobis. 


LINE 97, 


A goodly ram I fatten for the feaſt. 


A feſtival obſerved by the Greeks, in honor of Aporto, fur- 
named Carneul, from Caxx us an Acarnanian, who was inſtructed 
by this god in the art of divination, but afterwards murdered by 
the Dorians. APOLLO ſent them in vengeance a dreadful plague, 
to avert which they inſtituted this feſtival. POTTER. 


LINE 102, 
Oft CI EARISTA pelts with DEM criſp, 


Malo me GaLaTea petit, laſciva puella, 
Sed fugit ad ſalices, et ſe cupit ante videri. 


16 


LINE 110. 


I have a gentle ring- dove for my fair. 


Parta mee Veneri ſunt munera ; namque notavi 
TIp/e locum, aeriæ quo congreſſere palumbes. VIC IL. 


And SHENSTONE, improving on both paſſages: 
1 have found out a gift for my fair, 
1 have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear—— 
She will ſay, *twas a barbarous deed. 


LINE 113. 


A vi'let-coloured fleece, 
Ie ſignifies violet-coloured, Wakrox. 


LINE 147. 
She kiſs'd not for my dove, or preſs'd my ears. 


A particular ſort of kiſs which Svipas calls, XI, the Pot 
becauſe the perſon kiſſed was taken, like a pot, by both his ears. 


Gnatuſque parenti 
Oſcula comprenſis auribus eripiet. T1BULLUS. 


This method of falutation ftill obtains among the modern 
Greeks, who ſalute each other, by kifling the eyes, while they 
mutually take hold of each other's ears. Mr. WarTox would 
change Kabeaois? into Kabeaoyr?, and read: I do not love 
* ALctppe, becauſe ſhe did not kiſs me, when I took her by the 
ears, and gave her a pigeon.“ Surely the common reading is 
the moſt obvious and natural. 13 


LINE 169. 
Or, like MELANTH1Us, may my limbs be torn. 
—One of the ſuitors of PEX ELO E. See Homer's Odyſſey, But 


we are not to ſuppoſe that ComaTes had read Howmter: The 
circumſtance to which he alludes was traditionary. 
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IDYLLIUM the SIXTH. 


LINE I. 


ATE, Herdſman DArHNIs and DAM&TAs fed 
Their herds, ARATUS. 


ARaTvus, author of an aſtronomical poem, entitled Phænomena 
—the Poet whom St. Paul quotes in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 


" LINE 13. 


He, on the lucid wave, his form ſurveys; 
And, on the beach, his dancing ſhadow bays. 


Rklsxx ſeems ſo fond of emendation, that even the moſt un. 
exceptionable paſſages are, frequently, the ſubjects of his conjec- 
tural criticiſm. He would change in this place, $2 into gans, 
and make the waters ſprinkle the ſheep-dog, inſlead of reflecting 
his image. His conjectures are often ingenious, bat ſeldom 
probable. Mr. Wax rox hath here, too, committed a miſtake, 
ſuch as mult be obvious to every 'reader whoſe head hath not 
been previouſly clouded with commentaries. He miſtakes the 
dog for the nymph GaLaTza, The ſhepherd's dog runs along 
the ſhore barking at his own ſhadow: GaLaTEa is yet in the 
water. It is wonderful that a perſon of Mr. WarTon's taſte and 
erudition ſhould have miſunderſtood ſo clear a paſſage: But 
Humanum ef# errare. And Opere in longo fas eft obreper: 
feomnum. If an error of Mr. WarTon, then, (after ten years 

labor) be excuſable on this ground, ought not many imperfec- 
tions to be candidly overlooked in the Tranſlator? 


LINE 23. 


„The King's in check!“ 


The original, alluſive probably to the Game of Chefs, appears 
to be a proverbial ſaying, expreſſing a falſe ſtep; or a ſituation 
not warranted by the rules of prudence or propriety, * She 


© moves her King (A.,) from his proper place, or from the 
line 


na 


ears 
tion 
She 
the 
line 
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line (awo eανZps) into check, contrary to the rules of cheſs. 
In other words, GaLaTEa, blinded by paſſion, flies her lover, and 
follows her ſcorner'—a falſe move, in the game of love. Viba 
thus deſcribes the ſituation of the King, in the game of cheſs. 


Non illi ſtudium feriendi, aut arma ciendi ; 

Sed tegere eft ſatis atque inſtantia fata cavere. 
Haud tamen obtulerit ſe quiſquam impune propinguum 
Obwius; ex omni nam ſummum parte nocendi 


Jus habet; ille quidem haud procurrere longius auſit, &c: 


Thus tranſlated by an anonymous writer (whoſe tranſlation is 
in general faithful enough to the original, but ſhamefully in- 
accurate in'regard to rhymes. ) 


"Tis not for him to join the warring hoſt ; 

Enough in ſafety to preſerve his poſt: 

Yet ſhould ſome wenturous chief an inſult dare, 

He feels quick vengeance from the monarch's ſpear. 

With filent pace he ſteals his eaſy way, 25 
Nor dares at diſtance from his line to ſtray. 


The above explanation of the difficult paſſage before us, by no 
means agrees with that of the Scholiaſt, or indeed any of the 


$ commentators. They think the paſſage alludes to what the 


ancients called Za rin, or Scacchia, anſwering to our Cheſs; 
but, in their comments, betray a total ignorance of the game. 
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long their primæval character, attempted the revival of Roman 
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IDYLLIUM the SEVENTH. 


L Idyllium before us Is entitled Ozavoix, 7 Exg:yn Odo. wog, 
commonly tranſlated Thalyfia, or the Vernal Journey; 


though the Thaly/ia were celebrated in autumn. But Oh g! 
fignifies a Navigation or Voyage. 'This poem, therefore, may 
be tiled The Vernal Voyage of Ageanax. Heinsvs, 


LINE 5. 
There Lycors' ſons their harveſt offering paid. 


In the Grecian villages, and among the Bulgarians, they ſtil 
obſerve the feaſt of Ceres. When harveſt is almoſt ripe, 
they go dancing to the ſound of the lyre, and viſit the fields, 
whence they return with their heads ornamented with wheat-ears, 
interwoven with the hair. See M. Gurs. 


LINE 7. 
Great Lxcops' generous ſons, if any good 
Flow down, tranſmitted with illuſtrious blood. 


« Tf that turn of imagination—thoſe infirmities of intelleQ, 
„ which mark inſanity, or delirium, or folly, are ſo often con- 
c feſſed to be hereditary, ſhall we not allow to all the endowments 
« and talents of the mind, the ſame prerogative? The great 
qualities of the laſt Athenian king flouriſhed in the Axchoxs 
4 for above 300 years. The Incas of Peru, during a far 
ce longer period, were eminent for every princely virtue. The 
« daughter of Scipio was mother of the Gracchi, The heroiſm 
* of the younger BrxuTvus was the heroiſm of his remote proge- 
* nitor. The houſes of the Meſalæ, the Publicolæ, and Valeri, 
* were illuſtrious for 600 years. The Decii, retaining equally 


virtue, in the decline of the empire.” 


See Dux AR on Hereditary Genius. 


LINE 


©. 


LINE 9. 
From CLyYTI1A's and from CHALcoN's line they came. 


CLyTia was the daughter of Mrroes, wife of EurieyLus, 
king of Cos, and mother of Cyarcon, See Hom. II. b. 1. 


LINE 29. 
Where, where, my friend StMICHI1DAs, ſo faſt— 


TxrxtocriTus, in his poem called Syrinx, claims to himſelf this 
appellation of Stuichi pas, Tizpis Nero Lili, &c. Paris and 
Tnrocxrrus are the ſame—for Parts, as judge of the beauty of 
the three goddeſſes, was TRHOCRIrus, Ozwy Kprrns : thus Pars, 
metaleptically, is taken for THROcRTrus. Heinsvs, 


- | LINE 31. 
While ſleeping in each hedge the lizard lies. 


The green lizard is frequent in Italy, larger than our common 
Eft or Swift. At the ſame time of the day Vicar tells us, 


Virides, etiam occultant ſpineta lacertos. 


LINE 35. 
Struck by thy hurrying clogs the pebbles leap. 
ApPuniBeooiy—ApSuns was a kind of wooden ſhoe, armed with 
iron nails. It was uſed to tread the grapes in the wine-preſs, 


LINE 43. 


To bleſs the fair-veil'd Goddeſs. 


Mr. Horz, in his notes to his very elegant tranſlation of 
Homer's Hymn to Ceres, remarks, that Ceres was ſaid to 
© have worn a Slack veil by the Grecian poets, either as a ſign of 
© ſorrow for the loſs of ProsERPINE, or to conceal her grief from 
* obſervation.* And it was uſed as an ornamental part of dreſs, 
richly embroidered and tranſparent, in very early ages. Homtr 
deſcribes, in his Iliad, a beautiful one offered by the Trojan 
matrons, at the altar of Minerva. And PenELope's is thus de- 
ſeribed in Porz's Odyſſey: | 
A veil tranſlucent, oer her brow diſplay'd, 

Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade. EE 
e 
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ee We find Renecca makes uſe of one, on being informed that 
Isaac was approaching to meet her. When Jupan meets 
'Tramas, ſhe is deſcribed as covering herſelf with a veil. This 
phraſe is rather remarkable, as Jupan, on that account, poſ- 
ſibly, ſuppoſed her to be a courtezan ; and it is ſaid, that ſlaves 
formerly, in Greece, wore larger veils than other people. 
Evurieives makes AnDROMACHE complain, in his play of that 
name: I was conducted from my huſband's bed to the ſtrand, 
© my face covered with the veil of a captive.* It is well known 
that the veil of female ſlaves in the Levant, at preſent, covers 
the whole body; and that the Greeks have been more tenacious 
of their old cuſtoms, than moſt other nations.” The uſe of the 
veil (ſays M. Gurs) is very old. The veil of the Grecian 
ladies of modern times is muſlin fringed with gold ; and (as 
formerly) that of the miſtreſs and the maid, the free-woman and 
the flave, are all different. 


LINE 52. 
PHILE TAS or SICELIDAS, in vain! 


Both theſe names occur in Moscavs's third Idyllium. S1cerias 
(or AscLePtabes) was a Samian poet—PHILETAS was of Cos. 


LINE 62. 


The Muſe-Cocks who the Chian bird defy. 


In this manner, Horace ſtiles Varivs the cock of the 
Mæonian ſong | 

Scriberis V arto fortis, et hoſtium 
Victor Mæonii carminis alite. 


LINE 66, 


The ſtrains I lately labour'd on the hill. 


Whether the common reading ought to be retained—y ore, 
on a mountain, or that of Heinsivs and others—ey wez, in the 
ſpring, be preferable, is a queſtion on which pages of verbal criti- 
ciſm might ſtill be waſted, as they have already been. Aſter all 
the learned argumentations of Herns1vs, Mr. WarTon hath more 


ſatisfaQorily ſupported the common reading. See vol, ii. p. 87. 
LINE 
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Then, at my hearth, the Ptelean bowl be quaff'd. 


The ancients held three things requiſite towards indulging 
their genius—ſays Heinsius—a good fire, wine, and muſic. 
The genius of the moderns 1s not very averſe from the ſame ſpe- 
cies of indulgence. 
| Linz 23. 


Then, as my elbow high, my couch ſhall ſwell. 


Thus too Anacreon, Ode 4, quaffs the roſy wine, reclining on 
odoriferous herbs, and leaves, and flowers, 


\ 


LINE 121. 


On me the Cuy1ps ſneez'd. 


Sneezing was, ſometimes, accounted a lucky omen, as in this 
place, and a ſimilar paſſage in the 18th Idyllium. Casavpon 
remarks, that the ancients thought it a ſymptom of ſome infirmity. 
Hence, after ſneezing, a ſhort prayer was uſually put up to the 
Gods, ſuch as Zev Cul, Jurirer ſave me. See Anthologia. 


STRAaDa wrote a treatiſe on ſneezing, where he tells us, that 
the cuſtom of ſaluting thoſe who ſneeze, is a relic of paganiſm. 
The origin of this cuſtom has been generally thought of a later 
cate—being referred by ſome to that dreadful æra in the records 
of mortality, when ſneezing was an epidemic diſeaſe accompa- 
nied by death, 


LINE 13% 
But if thou ſmile not on thy lover's cauſe, 
Be ſtung by nettles—torn by harpy claws. 
See a ſimilar threat in the 10th Ode of Anacxzxon. The 
Arcadians, if they miſſed their prey in hunting, uſed to beat the 


ſtatue of Pan (the reputed Preſident of that ſport) with ſquills 
or ſea-onions, PoTTER. 


Thus the Indians, when any calamity befals them, chaſtiſe 
their idols with ſcourges. 


LINE 
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LINE 171. 
Theyellow bees humm'd ſweetly in the ſhade, 
And round the fountain's flowery margin play'd. 


Near, let fountains ſpring, and rivulets paſs, 
Meandering thro the tufts of moſs and graſs; 
Let caſſia green and thyme ſhed ſweetneſs round, 
Savory, and ftrongly-ſcented mint abound, 

Herbs that the ambient air with fragrance fill, 
While beds of wi lets drink the freſb' ning rill. 


Such is the ſtation allotted to bees (by the Mantuan bard, in 
the language of his juſtly-admired tranſlator 1 or, (as the 
tranſlator here paraphraſes Euxiripxs) 


the mead oer ſpread 

With living tints, where ne er the ruſtic ſwain 

Preſum'd his flocks to paſture, or the ſcythe 

It. ſplendor glanc d thro) morning's roſy dew z 

But where the vernal bee oer ſweets unſhorn 

Wanders on airy wing, and ſucks the flowers 

That love the limpid rill. See Hieeor. I. 73, 


LINE 180. 
The generous juice, in PHoLUS' ſtony cave. 
The Cave of Cuno and his hoſpitality are deſcribed, at 
large, in the Argonaut. of Orxynevs, line 375 and 400, &c. 
Geo Juvexar, alluding, perhaps, to this paſſage in our poet. 


Urne cratera capacem 
Et dignum ſitiente Pholo, 
And Lucan: 
Hoſpes et Alcidæ magni Pholo. 


nixon was the ſon of Saruxx, according to Ovip; though 
Suipas mentions him with the other Centaurs, as the offspring 
of Ixiox: He was the father of AcritLes. By him ZEscuLaevs 
was inſtructed in phyſic; AyoLLo in muſic; and HzrcuLes in 
aſtronomy. 
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IDYLLIUM the EIGHTH. 


HE chief beauty of the eighth Idyllium, (ſays Wax ron) 

conſiſts in the diverſity of character between the Neatherd 
and the Shepherd. Daranis feeds oxen, and MExALcAs ſheep; 
and the alluſions of both, reſpect their proper buſineſs. The one 
never invades the other's province. 


LINE I. 


Once, DiorHAN Tus, up the breezy grove. 
\ 


The Greek runs Man vejuwy (ws Gavri)—certainly a corruption. 
PizrsON hath probably reſtored the true reading—Manz rewws 
AIOGANTE—D1oPHANTUs was a friend of TazocriTtus, ad- 
dreſſed in the twenty-firſt Idyllium. To the ſame perſon the 
preſent Idyllium was probably inſcribed. Perhaps Piezo (not- 
withſtanding the plauſibility of a late conjecture) is equally right 
in reading Xgo:000 TxAavrz, in the fame Idyllium. Dr. Jonrix, 
indeed, would read Xeovown, the adjective from Xporros, The 
Tonic diale@ he obſerves (Xporgoo) is not often uſed in a Doric ſong. 


It is certain that the librarĩans often obliterated proper names, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of authority—an argument in favor of 
the above reading ; where the ſenſe is much improved. 


Ling 8. 
Their flamy locks. 
Au ray nr ogra x— COLLINS hath been applauded for 

his fine original compound epithet fery-treed— 

Whether the fiery-treſſed Dane 

Or Roman's /elf &erturn'd the fane, &c. 
Hath it ever been obſerved, that the Greet compound epithet 
Tvggore:xos preciſely and literally correſponds with it? 
L IN E 102. 


Her arched eye-brows join d. 
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T:imvLLUs hath, alſo, celebrated the continuous eye-broy, 
It is certain that the ideas of beauty are, in a great meaſure, na. 
tional ; though not in ſuch a degree as ſome writers have inti. 
mated. The tranſlator does not recolle& the place where it i; 
aſſerted (though he is confident an author of diſtinction has ſaid 
it) that the noſe of the Venus de Medicis (falling in a ſtrait line 
from the forehead) would be eſteemed among us a deformity, 
| But is not the Grecian noſe of AnceLica Kavrrman extremely 
hk beautiful, in the opinion of Engliſhmen? Yet a very ſtrong re. 
preſentation of the continuous eye-brow would by no means fi 
our taſte, though we univerſally laugh at the abſurd notions cf 
the Talapoins of Siam, who ſhave their children's eye-brows en. 
tirely bare. The large arched eye-brows of TxeocriTvs, join. 
ing over the noſe, are much admired, to this day, by the Pr. 
fians. ANACREON, in his twenty-eighth Ode, delineates the eye. 
| brow with a delicacy of pencil that is exquiſite. The able 
eye-brows of his miſtreſs are finely arched ; and the ſpace that 
lies between their meeting ſhade, is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, 
Painters attribute a variety of paſſionate expreſſion to the eye. 
brow. Agreeably to this idea, it is obſerved in the Engliſ 
Orator,* Book the Furſt, | 
Whoſe eye-brow ſhews emotions, which the heart 

| Diſclaims, &c. 


LINE 105, 


Nor ought could I reply. 


Tour reads (very ingeniouſly) for :7:«poy, wxpoy—But we ought 
not to deny Maxrrx the merit of the ſame conjecture, Li, 
© pro cu, forte hunger legi debet'—ſays our humble Parallelif, 
F - P- 119. — 
= | LINE 106, 

Sweet is the breath of cows—the breath of ſteers 
Sweet, too, the bullock's voice the herdſman hears. 


This pleaſing repetition hath frequently reminded the tran- 


Þ ſlator of the following delightful paſſage in * Paradiſe Lol.” 
| 5 8 Mr, 


ran- 
oft. 1h 
Mr. 
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Mr. WarTon thinks MiLTon had Taeocrttvs in view. Our 
Engliſh poet hath certainly much improved upon his original. 


Saveet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun 
When firft on this delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower 
Gliftering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers ; and feet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild: Then filent night, &c. 


LINE 110. 


But ſweet, at noon, the ſhade embowering deep, 
Lull'd by the murmur of a ſtream, to ſleep. 


There is a beautiful Latin epigram on ſleep, the inſertion of 
which, in this place, needs no apology: 


Somne lewis, quamquam certiſſima mortis imago, 
Conſortem cupio te, tamen, efſe tori : | 

Alma quies, optata veni; nam, fic, fine wits 
Vivere, quam ſuave eſt ; fic, fine morte, mori. 


Come, gentle ſleep, attend thy votary's prayer, 

And, tho death's image, to my couch repair ! 

How fweet, thus lifeleſs, yet with life to lie, 
Thus, without dying, O how feeet to die! 


Theſe lines do juſtice to the original, They were preſented 
to the tranſlator when a ſchool-boy, by a gentleman who has ſince 
gained a name in the literary world PETER PIN DAR, eſq; — but 
who poſſeſſes a genius far ſuperior to the ſubjects that at preſent 
engage it. To give an Exgliſb verſion of the above epigram, 
was a part of the Tranſlator's evening exerciſe : The redoubted 
PETER, however, on being requeſted to aſſiſt him, e the 
tranſlation n in a few minutes. 


vor. II. 1 | LINE 
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| LINE 119. | 
That melts, my ſwain, far ſweeter on the ear, 
Than honey-drops diſtil upon the tongue 


Thus in the Septuagint, Cant. iv. 11. | 
Knpioy am052G091 yen Covg wan! eh xa YAN VTIO TY YAWTTHY oe 
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IDYLLIUM the NINTH. 


HE diſcriminations of charaQter are well preſerved in this 
Idyllium—Daeanis the herdſman boaſts his ſmooth bed 
compoſed of ſkins that belonged to his white heifers, which the 
ſouth wind had blown down from a rock, where they were crop- 
ping the Arbutus. To this Menarcas oppoſes his fleeces, the 
produce of his flock, which lay in great abundance, at his head 
and feet, in the cave. WaRrrTox. 


In the opening of the piece, there is a fine diſtinctneſs. The 
ſwains are firſt to ſee their calves ſuckled, &c. This buſineſs 
attended to, they are to proceed to their ſinging, The oppoli- 
tion Moo yws Pugiy—repxio: raupus is obſervable. And the repe- 
titions Tv 3'w9zs gyro mares Nias agyeo, Wpxros, Tv Puxonaxodu— 
give an air of beautiful ſimplicity to the original, which cannot 
preſerve its effect in the moſt happy verſion. x 


LINE 35. 


The ſhepherd-ſwain a fine wreath'd conch I gave, 
Brought from the murmur of the Icarian wave. 


It is ſeldom we meet with deſcriptions of conchs, or any of the 
marine ſhells, in the Greek or Latin poets. 


The elegant Luckgrius hath ſome lines on the ſubject: 
Concharumgue genus parili ratione videmus 
Pingere telluris gremium, qua mollibus undis 


Littoris incurvi bibulam pavit æguor arenam. 
SANNAZARIUS, 


a 


SANNAZARIUS, in his Piſcatory Eclogues, gives frequent de- 
ſcriptions of ſhells; as indeed it might be expected from the 
nature of his ſubject. In his firſt eclogue, Mycon exclaims, 


En tibi cærulei muſcum æguoris: en tibi conchas 
Purpureas; necnon toto gueſita prafundo, 

Et vix ex imis evul/a corallia ſaxis, 
Adferimus. 


In the third Idyllium of Sanxnazarivs, Morsvs rewards | 
Caronis and IoLAs with a conch and a branch of coral; juſt as 
the umpire-ſhepherd in this Idyllium preſents Menarcas and 
Darhxis with a conch and a club. The principal excellence of 
this club (by the way) ſeems to be deſcribed by the word Auropuz 
It was a ſingle plant. 


LINE 46. 
O that ſhe fill'd my ſoft melodious hours! 
For neither to the honey-bee the flowers 
So ſweet—or eaſy ſleep, &c. &c. 


Vircir's are charming lines 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 


Duale ſopor feffis in gramine—quale per um 
Dulcis aguæ ſaliente fitim reſtinguere ri vo. 


Nor are Poee's leſs pleaſing: 


Not bubbling fountains to the thirſly ſwain, 

Not balmy ſleep to laborers faint with pain 
Not ſhowers to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 

Are half ſo charming as thy fight to me. 


I 2 IDYLLIUM 


( 116 ) 


IDYLLIUM the TENTH. 


LINE 17. 
O meagre vinegar I've ſcarce a flaſk! | 
Thou, rich in wine, canſt pierce the purple caſk ! 


Joan Urrox reads II (inſtead of Anaoy) in this place—an 
old word for bine. 


LINE 19. 


Ah! hence it is, my fallows are unſown. 


Tourer would read Emo for Dopo, the common reading, 
But this paſſage does not ſeem to want emendation. 


LINE 25. 


Go, claſp her! hug thy little chirping fright. 


See the original. ZEzp:@os ypavs was a proverbial expreſſion, 
equivalent to anus gue in virginitate conſenuit : metaphora ſumta 
eft a ſfylveftri locuſts, quam wocant yeavy Cg 3 wavy. 

SUIDAS, 


© If you marry this old and loquacious virgin, (ſays Mito) 
© you will have a Cicada (or locuſt) to diſturb you all night.” 
The vulgar perſonages of TazocriTus are full of adages. It is 
remarkable, that the common people, in general, manage the 
proverbs of their country with great adroitneſs. The harveſt- 
held 1s a fine ſcene for ruſtic humour : 


"Ts there 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt 
Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time; 
And teal unfelt the ſultry hours away. 


LINE 46. 


Delightful girl! how beauteous are thy feet! 


E 


In SoLomon's Song we read: © How beautiful are thy feet with 
«© ſhoes! JupiTHa's ſandals © raviſhed the eyes of HoLorsrnes,? 
And a fine-ſhaped- foot was thought a point of beauty, among 
the loweſt ruſtics in Sicily. 


The following ſtanzas from a ballad, remarkable for its eaſe 
and vivacity, and curious felicity of expreſſion, will ſhew the ideas 
of the moderns on this ſubject. 


Her foot—it was ſo wondrous ſmall, 

So thin, fo round, ſo ſlim, ſo neat, 
The buckle fairly hid it all, 

And ſeem'd to fink it with the weight. 
And juſt above the ſpangled ſhoe, 

Where many an eye did often glance, 
Sqweetly retiring from the view, 

And ſeen by ſtealth, and ſeen by chance, 
Two flender ankles peeping out 

Stood like lowe's heralds ——— 


LINE 26. 


Hah, mouthing it ſo big. 


Meyz wwyzwua immediately afterwards—in the original. The 
word mouth was probably derived from Mobos. 


LINE 35. 
Yet, in my eyes, a koney-colour'd maid, 
In the original we yaweo—Such epithets ſhould always be 


literally tranſlated, Though they may appear uncouth to the 


Engliſh reader, they contribute to give him an idea of the manner 
of the original. 


LINE $3» 
But haſt thou LyT1ERsSEs' numbers heard? 
LyTiERsEs was a baſtard ſon of Minas, king of Phrygia. He 


reigned after his father, at Celæna, the chief city of Phrygia; 
I 3 and 


©: 
and is deſcribed as a ruſtic, inhuman tyrant; of an inſatiable 
appetite; devouring in one day three large baſkets of bread, and 
drinking ten gallons of wine. He took great pleaſure in agricul- 
ture: but, as acts of cruelty were his chief delight, he uſed to 
oblige ſuch as paſſed by, while he was reaping, to join with him 
in the work; and then, cutting off their heads, he bound up 
their bodies in the ſheaves. For theſe and ſuch- like cruelties 
he was put to death by HERCULES, and his body thrown into the 
Mzeander: Vet his memory was cheriſhed by the reapers of 
Phrygia, and an hymn, from him called“ LxTIERSES,“ ſung in 
harveſt-time, in honor of their fellow-labourer. 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. iv. 8vo. p. 459. 


The above anecdote is taken from one of the tragedies of 
Sos1B1vs, an ancient Syracufran poet, who, according to Vossius, 
flouriſhed in the 166th Olympiad. Mr. Fawxes hath printed 
the original paſſage, together with a tranſlation—but it only 
contains the information already given.—** LyT1ERsEs” ſeems 
to be a ſet of formulary maxims, as Heinsrvs obſerves, 
Menanpes ſpeaks of this ſong in his Carchedonium : 


Adora AiTvepony at apirs e. 


© Singing Lytierſes ſoon after dinner.“ 
LINE 61. 


from the corn 
When in briſk eddies the light chaff is borne. 


See, in Scripture, the * ox that treadeth out the corn.“ This 
cuſtom exiſts in modern Italy. Mr. SwinBURNE tells us, that 
the corn at Cans/a is ſeparated from the ear by the trampling of 
a great number of mares tied in a ſtring by their tails, and 
whipped round and round. This operation is performed in the 
Terra di Otranto by a pair of oxen, who drag between them a 
very heavy rough ſtone that breaks the ſheaves, and ſhakes out 
the grain, 


IDYLLIUM 


, Je * hea MS... 


— „* — A ho x 
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IDYLLIUM the ELEVENTH. 


LINE 2%. 


than the curd more white! 


O the Engliſh reader, perhaps, an inelegant compariſon, It 

was, at firſt, omitted (with ſome others of the like nature) 
by the tranſlator: But a critical friend who peruſed the MS. 
adviſed him to preſerve ſuch ideas with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
as they were evidently charaQteriftic of the original. 


LINE 34. 


When wandering round the hyacinthine hill, 
Thus VIII, in imitation : 


Sepibus in noſtris parvam te roſcida mala, 
Dux ego veſter eram, vidi cum matre legentem. 


SCALIGER thinks VirciL's apples preferable to our poet's 
hyacinthine leaves. WarTon, however, prefers the latter; and 
diſcovers an agreeable ſimplicity in the leaves of the hyacinth, 
to which the fowers have no pretenſion. Though it appears, 
from numberleſs inſtances, that the ſimplicity of particularizing 


* conſtitutes one principal charm in the compoſitions of THEOcRI- 


Tus, yet ſuch criticiſm as the above will ſtrike moſt readers as 
too minute and trivial. | 


LINE 42. | 


Thy eye-brows, ſtretch'd ſo ſhaggy and ſo wide! 


Hirſutumgue ſupercilium, prolixaque barba. 


Many of the critics have obſerved, that VIxOII's judgment 
hath here forſaken him, in transferring to his little Italian ſhep- 
herd the ſhaggy eye-brow, &c, of PoLypyemMus. LE CERDA 
thinks, that the meaning to be conveyed by this paſſage in 
VigeL, is, my violent love hath made me negle& my ag 

| | 8 


( 120 ) 


The above portrait of the Cyclops (or at leaſt a ſimilar one in 
Homer's Odyſſ.) is evidently copied by the writer of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. See vol. iii. | 


LINE 57. 
For thee, ten does, all mark'd with moons, I rear. 


Cas AUBONW and Heinsius would read MawoPoeus, Wearing 
collars, according to the Vatican MS. The ancients, it is true, 
were fond of ornamenting, in this manner, the animals they had 
brought up tame. But the common reading hath more ſimpli- 
city—AjvoPopws—all of them pregnant. The tranſlator, hoy. 
ever, hath preferred REiskE's conjecture both to the Vulgate and 
Vatican—My»vopopus, marked with little moons, A paſſage in 


Howes's Iliad, B. 23, may not unappoſitely illuſtrate this emen- 
dation: Home is ſpeaking of a horſe, | 


On whoſe broad front a blaze of ſhinitig white 
Like the full moon ſtood obvious to the fight. 


LINE 58. 


And four fine cubs, I plunder'd from a bear. 


Ovip hath ſoftened the ferocity of theſe ſavage bears—pre- 
ſents that aptly charaQterize the monſter PoLYHEME. 


Inveni geminos, qui tecum ludere poſſint, 
Villoſæ catulos in ſummis montibus urſæ. 


LINE 63. 
There, ivy round my bays and cypreſs twines; 
There, grapes delicious load my bluſhing vines. 


The repetition of «7: in the original, is particularly beautifu!. 


| LINE 71. 
On the red hearth unquench'd my embers live; 


Then to the flame my beard—my eye-brows give. 0 
f 0 


(122-3 


The Cyclops here alludes, perhaps, to TzLeynvs's prediction, 
that his eye ſhould be burnt out by ULrsses. If we take this 
with us, the ſenſe is obvious and eaſy. I could even ſuffer this 
« eye, which I value ſo much, to be burnt by thee, GataTEa, 
Kc. And, as he had been talking of his fire before, it ſeems 
« a natural tranſition.? Wax rox. 


Hxixsrus hath given a very different interpretation, which, 
| however, is far-fetched and improbable. This paſſage, indeed, 
hath been abſolutely a Crux Criticorum. The tranſlator hath 
not followed WarToNn, whoſe conſtruction, he thinks, is neither 
obvious nor eaſy.? 


45 3 8 . 


But yet, at once, my flowers I could not bring; 
For theſe in winter riſe, and thoſe in ſpring. 


The diſtinctneſs and ſimple beauty of this paſſage (in the ori- 
ginal) cannot eſcape the admirers of THOR rus. 


LINE 105. 


Full many a pretty maid, at duſky eve, 
My ſmiles and jokes with frolic laugh receive. 


Leneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri 
Compoſitã repetantur hora, &c. Hoxace. 


Coxxxlrus GaLLvs hath deſcribed a frolicſome nymph in a 
pleaſing and natural manner— 


Erubuit vultus ipſa puella meos; 
Et nunc ſubridens latebras fugitiva petebat, 
Non tamen, effugiens, tota latere wolens. 
Sed magis ex aliqud cupiebat parte videri, 
Letior hoc multo quod male tecta foret. 


( 122 ) 
We meet with ſome curious lines in Mr. WILLIAu Browne”; 
Paſtoral Poems, correſponding with the above— 


As that her ſonne, fince day grew old and weake, 
Staid with the maids to run at barlibreake : 

Or that he cours'd a parke with females fraught, 
Which would not runne except they might» be caught. 


— —— — 


IDYLLIUM the TWELFTH. 


Ts is one of the Idyllia that (for obvious reaſons to the 
learned reader) would not admit of a very cloſe tranſlation, 


The Greek and Latin poets (it is well known) publiſhed, with. 
out the ſlighteſt conſciouſneſs of impropriety, ſuch paſſages as, 
among us, would meet with univerſal reprobation : But, melan. 
choly reflection! they were read and admired in the literary ages 
of Greece and Rome. Is not this circumſtance too ſtriking an 
evidence, that the connection above alluded to, was counte- 
nanced, at leaſt, among the ancients? From too paſſionate an 
expreſſion in the poet's painting—a warmth of coloring too vivid 
e may often ſuſpect ſomething more than pure attachments 
founded on a rational eſteem. | 
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IDYLLIUM the THIRTEENTH. 


LINE 15. 


R the hen ſhook her wing, by twilight's gleam, 
Gathering her chicken to the ſmoky beam, 


/ 


This picture of a hen and chicken is drawn exactly from na- 
ture. Nothing can be more pictoreſque than the Cox 


Tlepa Hv. 
LINE 25. 


And HyLas, with a filial friendſhip fraught. 


HyYLas is introduced, in 2a ſimilar manner, in the Argon. of 


Oarnzus. See line 225. 


LINE 33. 


The flower of heroes. 


Theſe Argonauts, the flower of heroes, (or of ſailors, as 


Pixpax calls them) were fifty-two in number. 
LINE 41. 


Sharp oxtongue's flowery plant, and ruſhes broad. 


The oxtongue (BzrToyoy oZv) was probably the Carex acuta of 
Vixeit, The leaves of this plant are fo ſharp, that it wounds 
the rongues of oxen, as the word Hero» expreſies. See Butumus 
in MiL.LER, For Cyperus, or the three-cornered Ruſh, ſee note 


on the firſt Idyllium, line 13 iſt in tranſlation. 


LINE 56. 


And ſweet NYcHEA, like the blooming ſpring. 
Literally © be looked the ſpring.” 


[ 
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LINE 65. 
Meantime, ALC1DEs, clouded o'er by grief. 
Valxkrus FLaccus admirably well paints the ſudden and ye. 


hement emotion of HercuLEes, on the loſs of HyLas, Arg 
B. 3. I. 570. 


Sed neque apud ſocios, ſtrudtaſque in littore menſas 
Unanimem widet æger Hylam; nec longius acrem 
Intendens aciem. Vario hinc excitat æſtus 

Nube mali percuſſus amor : quibus heſerit oris, 
Dis tales impune moras, caſuſne deuſne, 

Attulerit : denſam interea deſcendere noctem 

Cum majore metu: Tum wero et pallor, et amens 
Cum piceo ſudore rigor, 


Yet we obſerve his uſual pomp of words. All his deſcriptions, 
indeed, are inflated, We are delighted by his ardent imagi- 
nation ; but his turgid expreſſions intervene, and the pleaſure 
is momentary, WaRrox. 


LINE 71. 


From the deep water HyLAs thrice replied 


Ur littus, Hyla, Wia, omne ſonaret. 


And every wood, and every valley wide 
He fil'd with Hylas' name, the nymphs eke Hylas cride. 
Fairy Qukkx. 


LINE 72. 
Tho! near, each feeble murmur, as at diſtance, died! 


This line is meant to expreſs the ſound iſſuing from the water, 
with an undulatory motion, and dying gradually away. 


LINE 87. 
In vain—his HyLAs number'd with the bleſt, 


The ſtarry ſeats, in blooming youth, poſſeſt. 
The 


ni 


a 


The heatification of HyLas is well deſeribed in the Argonautics 
of OarnEus. (I. 641.) What ideas Oxynevus had conceived of a 
happy immortality, may be ſeen in his very beautiful portrait of 
the Macrobii, all ſmiling ſerenity and peace, and mutually re- 
flecting felicity on each other, amidſt their ambroſial feaſts. 
(1. 1110.) 


— — 


IDYLLIUM the FOURTEENTH. 


[* this Idyllium we find nothing paſtoral ; not even a trace of 
the ruſtic life. Tis all in the ſtrain of comic humour and 
feſtivity. Neither the perſons, nor ſubje&s, nor converſation, 
have any thing bucolic in them. Wakrox. 


Certainly nothing bucolic was ever intended. No one will 
doubt Mr. WaRrox's aſſertion, whoſe head is free from conjec- 
tural perplexity. 

LINE 9. 


A beggar from Athens, in leanneſs your brother. 


Thus Ar1sToPHANES (Nub. 103) ridicules the diſciples of 
SockaTEs: © Do you ſay, that they were palefaced and bare- 
* foot?? Tnrockrrus hath more than once ſeized an opportu- 
nity of aſperſing the manners of the Athenians, who, indeed, by 
no means correſponded with the people of Sicily, in reſpect to 
national habits or character. Their dreſs was ſordid, and their 
manner of living abſtemious, compared with Sicilian luxuries. 

WAaRTON. 
LINE 23. 


While fragrant and briſk was the juice of the grape. 
© Tho? four years old, yet fragrant as from the wine-preſls.” 


LINE 26, 


And now with our toaſts the full bumpers were crown'd. 
LINE 
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RkisxE has publiſhed a facetious epigram, by Posidiprus, 
that will illuftrate the cuſtom of toaſt-drinking among the an. 
cients, See Comment. ad Antholog. Reisxe, p. 246. 


Nawves x, Avdns emyges due, Pep, tus, 
Mupveppe, %, Ts Cofpporos AVTIAALY 8s 

Euyxeeacoy Toy Tu lov £1401 Toy Ne exass, 
HA, ctors OSIS Epwy EFUYEV» 

ECTopuoy Hows, Toy 0 oySoov ermoy Opnps—— 
Tov J'eyaroy Meowy, Mmpoouns TexaToy.s 

Me son uTeg 5y6A85 Topaci, Kumprs Tara d' gg 
NyÞovT” obeyr” B34 Any p 


Nævia ſex cyathis ; ſeptem Juſtina, c. 
is known to every ard 


LINE 44s 


And © miſchief!” (ſaid I) was I right in my fears? 
Begone, nor inſult me! a curſe on thy tears 
Begone ; ſince a ſweeter thy boſom poſſeſſes ; 

Go, cheriſh his love with thy wanton careſles ! 


Aeg Toi Yauxicoy YTIOKOATIIOE® xAkovy ira 
OxAmeE Pe 


The literati are not ani with the circumſtances 
attending Mr. Tour's note on the word vmoxokm:os. The offence 
it gave to a learned dignitary of the church was ſurely not with- 
out reaſon; if arly regard to decency or decorum be thought 
neceſſary in a critical annotator. The ſheet where the obnoxious 
note appeared, was cancelled; though a few copies of WarTox's 
TreockiTvs were in circulation, before the Biſhop of Oxford 
had an opportunity of interpoſing. If the tranſlator have been 
rightly informed, Mr. WarrTon alledged in his vindication, that 
© the note in queſtion had entirely eſcaped him,* which (as he 
was the publiſher of Touyz's communications) hath been thought 
a very unſatisfactory cus: The tranſlator is of a different 
opinion. 


6 


opinion. A ſingle note might have been eaſily overlooked, 
amidſt a vaſt variety of voluminous annotation; eſpecially as Mr. 
Wax rox had no ſuſpicion of any thing improper in his friend's 
criticiſms. The ſubſtance of the cancelled ſheet was republiſhed 
in Tours's © Cure Poſteriores fue Appendicula Notarum utque 
« Emendationum in Theocritum. In the preface to this publica- 
tion Tour obſerves: 


2uod vero. ſcripfimus ad XIV. 37. de verbo Yeroxodmus, verum 
eft et hone/tum. Sed rem pro fingulari ſud ſagacitate minus cepe- 
runt nonnulli Oxox1ENsEs ; gui et me ſugillare haud erubuerunt, 
hbomunculj eruditione mediocri, ingenio nullo; qui in Hebraicis per 
omnem frre vitam turpiter volutatiy in literis elegantioribus plane 
hoſpites ſunt. Sed de hoc viderit Academia. Nos uberius infra 
et in ſuo loco, Let us turn to the note, page 24th.—At the 
concluſion of it, we meet with the ſame contemptuous language: 
* Idem autem vroxo)mios tt ry Tw KOATW. Quomodo locut us eſt D. 
Joannes XIII. 23. H, de avarcyevs ts r jpabyrwy avrs EN . 
In KOAITN, &c. In gremo vocat JUVENAL, II. 120. 


ingen 
Cana ſedet, Gxkuio jacuit nova nupta mariti. 


Duod perinde eſt. Sed de toto hoc commercio, quod antiqui//imum 
oft, et neuti uam indecorum, conſulendus omnino vir illuſtriſſimus 
"et cui_ſexcenti Hebræculi non ſunt pares, eruditiſſimus Potterus 
in Archæol. Græc. Lib. IV. cap. 20. Quod in primis notabit 
| homo male ſedulus, et gui nec me nec mea ſatis intellexit. Sed 
parco homini, qui nemini pepercit. 


In apology for Tourz's offenſive commentaries (for he fre- 
quently indulged his vitiated imagination in a diſplay even of 
the groſſeſt obſcenities) it hath been intimated, that he was not 
"ng ad populum—that he was employing a language under- 

ood (comparatively ſpeaking) but by a few; and hat thoſe few 
were not in danger of corruption. But let it be conſidered, 
that he was addrefling himſelf to the * of morality and 
religion 


( 128 ) 


religion - to the moſt eminent characters in the church—to the 
higheſt of the epiſcopal order. In conſequence of one of his 
dedications to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, it was ſhrewdly 
ſaid, that he had hung up the enſigns of Prrayvs in the chipe 
at Lambeth.” An epigram on this idea (of which Dr, Lowry 
is the reputed author) hath been for ſome time circulated in 
MS. among the literati. The tranſlator may, perhaps, gratify 
ſome of his readers, by the inſertion of it in this place. 


Ava N. 
As 9 Kaxa νν,ꝰṽ, aTHy cow, EVTEAES eg, 
I'npantwy Anpuy yeuToIoxess Candas, 
EvupwTa,, S, 9 A ονννπτνν Nu 
Achara, X, WETNS WAVE Cora, 
AvTewy prgoPogwy mFoAVPEeTaATY to WIAvT AY 
Toutes io xpohoyos InxaT0 YEuLhAT KU, 


For complete information in reſpect to the public exhibition 
of the Eupora m in the ſacrifices to PxlArus, ſee Moxrau- 
cox's Antiquities, 
In his © Notes on Loxoixus' (as well as THEO RTTus, Svipas, 
&c.) Mr. Tours hath diſcovered the ſame prurient fancy—the 
ſame indecency of alluſion, See page 287, where he quotes 
what he calls an elegant paſſage from the Satyricon of Płro- 
NIUs, full of libidinous deſcription—and then places by the ſide 
of it (in purſuance of his illuſtration) a verſe from St. John's 
Goſpel. 
LINE 45. 
——- A curſe on thy tears! 


By a REIsKE underſtands vwald?—abund>—not poma, as it 
is commonly tranſlated. 


LINE 48. 
She gather'd her veſt in a knot, 


=—Neodoque ſinus collecta fluentes. VikGlL. 
s Both 
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Both AroLLonivs and VIx CG have happily imitated the ſimile 
of the ſwallows, which we meet with in the next line, 


LINE 59, 


Regardleſs of me, a poor ſhade, or the gulf 
Into which ſhe has plung'd me, &c. 


The tranſlator hath here introduced an idea not in the ori- 
ginal; omitting at the ſame time, the Av5av: Meyapnes. 


Such liberties are, in his opinion, admiſſible in a poetical 
tranſlation, provided they occur but rarely; and that, without | 
deſtroying any characteriſtic beauty. 


— — — 
IDYLLIUM the FIFTEENTH. 


8 very juſtly obſerves, that, in regard to ſweetneſs 
pleaſantry, few of the Idyllia can be compared with the 
Syracufian Goſſips, And the poet (he adds) hath repreſented, 
in the moſt lively manner, the garrulity, levity, trifling, malig- 
nity—but we muſt not tranſlate all. 


LINE 4. 
But, Eu Nö E, ſee for a chair and a cuſhion, 
« See for a chair, Eunor'—ſays Tourt—qued amicitiæ et ob- 


ſervantiæ fignum. And get a cuſhion too, uod mollitiei er 
elegantiæ muliebris eft.” 


LINE 9. 


« What a brave heart have Il! — 
Wanron's words, in explanation. 
LINE 16, 


He was ever a ſtrange unaccountable man, 
Vol. II. 8 K | * My 
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© My huiband's a ſtrange unaccountable man'—Waxrroy'; 
words—exattly correſponding with the metre the tranſlator had 


adopted, before he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Warrox', 


edition. 
LINE 26, 


To buy me ſome nitre and paint, at a ſhop. 


In the detail which PoLLux hath given us of the various appa. 
ratus that miniſtered to the dreſs of the Grecian ladies, we meet 
with nitre and paints of various colors. 


The Naxian women uſe a great deal of rouge, at the preſent 
day. And they have a cuſtom (which is very common among 
the Eaſtern nations, though not known to the ancient Greet: ) 
of blackening their eye-brows and eye-lids. For an illuſtration 
of the modern manners of the Grecian iſles, ſee the Comte de 
CrorsEuL's © Voyage Pittoreſque.“ 


LINE 32s 


Well might it be ſaid, he was fleec'd of his money, 


he tranſlator thinks a pun is only admiſſible amidſt the fip- 
pancy of light and frivolous converſation. No one (he ſhould 
imagine) will object to its introduction in this place. Neither 
the characters nor the diſcourſe revolt from it. Beſides, it ap- 
pears to be in the manner of Tnrockrrus. Had the Sicilian 
written in the Engliſh language, the above pun would probably 
have occurred to him. And the molt faltidious critic who con- 
ſiders the c,] x; & Nena of the twenty-ſixth Idyllium, can 
ſcarcely object to the tranſlator's addition, as uncharacteriſtic of 
his original. The propriety, indeed, of introducing ſuch a play 
upon words as mona & Tyr, in the place where it occurs, 
is, by no means, unqueſtionable, The imagination hath been 
previouſly agitated by the wildneſs of a bacchanal ſcene, in 
which frenzy and murder have appeared in their direſt forms. 
The images of horror ſtill preſſing around us, we are abruptly 
told, that the frantic bacchanals bore from the mountain, not 

« Pentheus, 
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« Pentheus, but Penſivene/s. The Engliſh reader may conceive 
me faint idea of the pun from the laſt word, which, however, 
does not ſufficiently expreſs the ſenſe, 


LINE 34. 


And faſten your robes with its claſps, &c. 


CaTuLLvs has finely touched on the ſeveral parts of a lady's 
dreſs, where he deſcribes the diſtreſs of Aztapxe for the loſs of 
THESEUS : 


Non flavo retinens ſubtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contecta levi velatum pettus amictu. 
Non tereti ftrophio luctantes vincta papillas : 
Omnia que toto delapſa e corpore paſſim 
Ipfrus ante pedes fluus ſalis alludebant. 


De Nuptiis Pelei, &c. I. 63. 


Here we have the head-dreſs—a ſort of ſaſh or mitre, the 
Jooſe robe, and the ſcarf which covered the boſom. The ſcarf 
ſometimes deſcended from the head and covered the neck. 
Axaczgon wiſhes to be transformed into the ſcarf which ſpread 
itſelf over his miſtreſs's boſom. 


This ſubje& might be conſiderably illuſtrated from Axis ro- 
PHANES, who often deſcribes or alludes to the dreſs of the female 
E ſex. From the relations of ArhEN us and TtrenCE, we may 
collect, that tight-lacing is not merely a modern cuſtom. The 
modiſh ladies of the preſent day may have recourſe to the uſages 
of antiquity, if they pleaſe, as a ſanction for almoſt every ſpecies 
of vanity or folly. In Tezxence's Eunuch we, are informed by 
CnExkA, that tight-lacing was much in faſhion; and that too, 
under the direction of mothers, who miſerably tortured their 
daughters bodies in order to give them a fine fall of the ſhoul- 
ders, and an eaſy genteel ſhape. Immediately after, is men- 
toned another practice, that of reducing the ſhape, by denying 
the appetite, to the ſlenderneſs of a bulruſh. According to 
Trxxxcx, ſpare diet was the uſual expedient.— There ſeems to 
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be a degree of viciouſneſs in this faſhion that cannot be con. 
dered without deteſtation: Yet is it ſo common in this county, 
that there is ſcarcely a perſon who hath not ſeen inſtances of i 
always injurious to health (to ſay nothing of mental deprayaticn) 
and frequently attended with fatality. 


LINE 44. 


How dare you ſo careleſsly ſpill, &c. 


An exquiſite painting of a female fluttering with various 
feelings, amidſt her preparations for a public place, where ſhe i; 
going rather to be ſeen than to ſee—more than uſually anxious 
about ornamenting her perſon—full of conceited airs and affected 
delicacy—chiding her maid without knowing why—and, in vio- 
lent haſte, exhibiting all the marks of levity, caprice, and arr. 
gance, This picture of the Syracuſianr women, though drawn 
two thouſand years ago, hath its perfect reſemblance at the pre- 
ſent day, in real life, as well as on the ſtage. 

Waxrron, lightly altered. 


| LINE 50. 
And my life I'd near into the bargain laid down. 


It colt me more than two minz, and my life almoſt into the 
© bargain,? | Tours. 


LINK - Ofo 


Good heavens! what a tide ! how or when ſhall we ſtem it? 


Very poſſibly this poem might have been a ſort of interlude, 
intended for theatrical repreſentation. Admitting the conjec- 
ture, the tranſition before us, (which would otherwiſe appear 
abrupt) is agreeable and eaſy. In the firſt act we have the con- 
verſation between PRAxixoE, Gorco, and Euxnos. This ends 


with Praxixoe's ordering her ſervant to call in the dog, and ſhut 
the door. | 


A new ſcene then commences; and the women enter, 25 
PRaxiNoE exclaims, N O, &c. line 44th in the original. 


Thus 
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Thus far Mr. Wax rox. The reader will ſee that the tran- 
lator hath attended to theſe hints. They ſo exactly coincided 
wich his preconceived ideas of this dramatic piece, that he hath 
ventured to print it, as an Interlude in three acts. 


N LINE 65. 


A thief or a robber how ſeldom we meet; 
Egypt was remarkable for theft and robberies. 


Thus CIckgo, in his Oration in Defence of RaRIRIus Posx- 
WUMUS : 

[llinc (meaning at Alexandria) omnes preftigie—illiac, in- 
quam, omnes fallaciæ, Ic. Hence the Chorus in Ariftophanes, 
Nub. v. 1128. 


Ns Cs Bengerai 
Kay ey AuryvoaTy ru wy {KEANOV, 1 KEWEL KOKWS» WARTON. 


L NE 66, 
Though pickpockets, - &c. 
A parcel of idle raſcals.“ 


Kaxc W αονννν -r Azgyo—for Epelo.—amended by Tours , 
with a reference to the verſe in EIuENIDES as quoted by Saint 
Paul to Tirus. 

Kaxzx Ing. æ, YXFEPES Hg Yo 


LINE 114. 
Man's indeed a wiſe animal ! 


Nil admirari ſapientis—The admiration of theſe women is 
certainly connected with ignorance. But TeLEmacaus admires 
the rich furniture of MexELAus's palace, with ſimilar emotions. 
See Odyſſ. b. 4. 1. 71. 


M. Gurs informs us that the Grecian houſes are divided into 
two parts by a great hall, which takes up the centre and whole 
width. In this hall (he adds) the Greeks give feaſts, and perform 


all the ceremonies that require room. We may hence, per haps, 
K 3 conceive 
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conceive ſome idea of the hall at Alexandria, where the feſti;y 
of Anon1s was celebrated. 


LINE 119. 


VENUs's beautiful lover. 


The A were celebrated in moſt of the cities of Greece, h 
honor of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Aboxis. Th, 
ſolemnity continued two days; on the firſt of which cert 
images or pictures of Apoxis and VENUS were brought fork 
with all the pomp and ceremonies practiſed at funerals: th 
women tore their hair, beat their breaſts, and counterfeited 20 
thoſe poſtures and actions uſed in lamenting the dead. Ther 
were alſo carried along with them ſhells filled with earth, 
which grew ſeveral forts of herbs, eſpecially lettuces, in memo 
that Aponis was laid out by Venvs on a bed of lettuces. Thek 
were called Ko, or gardens; whence Ada x47: are pro 
verbially applied to things unfruitful or fading; becauſe thi 
herbs were only ſown ſo long before the feſtival as to {prox 
forth and be green at that time—and then were preſently ci 
out into the water. The following day was ſpent in all poſi} 
expreſſions of mirth and joy, in memory of Apon1s's returning 
life, and dwelling with Venus one half of every year. 
Porres. 


L N N E 120. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, idle dames, &c. 


See the original, where the ſtranger talks in the Doric dial 
It is the very diale& he ridicules: is this charaQeriſtic or natural 
Perhaps (ſays Wax rox) he uſes the Doric tongue in deriſion. 


LINE 134. 


Shall excel penſive SPERCHIS. 


See the ſtory of SyERcais in the ſeventh book of Heropo7!) 
Chap. 134. 


LINE 135. 


With a languiſh fo ſoft, ſo delicious an air, 
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Auayevrrelai, 


There is no adequate word in the Engliſh language for this 
fine expreſſion, It is in itſelf a picture. We ſee the Greet girl 
preparing to ſing with a languiſhing /portability of air. 


LINE 140. 


Whom GoLcos and the Erycian height. 


Cærul l us hath tranſlated the original verſe 


Oueque regis Golgos, quegue Idalium frondoſum. 


LINE 141. 


And thy fair fanes of gold delight, 


O Venvs, rejoicing in thy golden garments or temples.” 
5th WARTON. 
Xpvow Taos —is, however, a ſtrange expreſſion—moſlt pro- 
bably a corruption, 


LINE 177. 


The blooming cup-bearer of JOVE. » 


We cannot eaſily determine, whether theſe figures were in 
tapeſtry, painting or ſculpture. The critics have very confuſed 
and diſcordant ideas on the ſubject. There is every reaſon to 
think, that fome of them were ſolid figures; and there is no 
doubt but tapeſtry was the moſt conſpicuous and ornamental part 
of the ſcene, WaRTON, 


LINE 211. 


And greet us with returning love, 


The tranſlator had at firſt intended to reſerve the principal 
anecdotes that have been related in reſpe& to the feltival of 
Apon1s, for a place among his notes on the firſt Elegy of Biox. 
The preſent, however, on further conſideration, appears to be 
the propereſt place for them. 


No reader of Tnhrocrrus can be ignorant, that Aponis was 
the ſon of Cyxaras, king of Cyprus, He is repreſented as par- 
ticularly 


| E 


ticularly fond of the chace. See TRHEOcRTrus, Idyll. I.—and 
Biox, Idyl. I. Of the manner of his death we are furniſhed, 
in this book, with abundant information. PRorERTius tells us, 
that he was killed by a boar in Cyprus. 


percuſſit Adonim 
Venantem Idalia vertice durus Aper. 


© The anniverſary of his death was celebrated through all the 
Pagan world. AR1sTOPHANEs reckons the feaſt of Adonis among 
the chief feſtivals of the Athenians, The Syrians obſerved it 
with all the violence of grief, and the greateſt cruelty of ſelf-caſii. 
gation. It was celebrated at Alexandria in Saint CrRiL's time; 
and when JuLian the Apoſtate made his entry at Antioch, in 
the year 362, they were celebrating the feaſt of Aponi. 
The ancients differ ,greatly in their accounts of this divinity, 
ATarenzus ſays, he was the favourite of Bacchus. PLuTarcy 
maintains that he and Bacchus are the ſame: and that the Jews 
abſtained from ſwine's fleſh, becauſe Aponis was killed by a 
boar. Avsonivs (Epig. 30.) affirms that Bacchus, Os: 
and Aponis, are one and the ſame.” | LANGHORNE. 


According to Dr. STuxELY, the Britiſh Druids were accul- 
| tomed to celebrate the myſteries of A Doxis. 


The ſuperſtitious myſtery of lamenting for Apon1s may be 
thus explained: — Aboxis was the Sun: The upper hemiſphere 
of the earth was anciently called Venus; the under, PRrosts- 
PINE; when the Sun, therefore, was in the fix inferior ſigns, 
| they ſaid he was with PRoskxrIx E; when in the fix ſuperior, 
| | | with Venus. By the boar that ſlew Aponis, they underſtood 
| WixTER—not unaptly repreſented by ſo gloomy an animal. On 
another view of the matter, we may ſuppoſe that they meant by 
Aponis the Fruits of the Earth; which are for one while buried, 
but at length appear flouriſhing to the fight. When, therefore, 
the ſeed was thrown into the ground, they ſaid Aponrs was gone 
to PRoSERPINE; but when it ſprouted up, they ſaid he had re- 
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viſited the light and Venus. Hence, probably, it was, that they 
ſowed corn, and made gardens for Aponis, 


Univerſal Hiſt, vol. ii. 


In MavnDRELL's Travels, we meet with a curious illuſtration 
of this ancient ſuperſtition. We had the fortune to ſee (ſays 
Mr. M.) what may be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of that 
opinion which Lucian relates —viz.— that the river Adonis, 
« at certain ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially about the feaſt of 
« Adonis, is of a bloody color, which the heathens looked upon 
« az proceeding from a kind of ſympathy in the river for the 
death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the moun- 
* tains, out of which this ſtream riſes. Something like this we 
« ſaw actually come to paſs; for the water was ſtained to a ſurpri- 


fing redneſs; and (as we obſerved in travelling) had diſcoloured 


© the ſea a great way, into a reddiſh hue—occaſioned, doubtleſs, 
© by a ſort of minium or red earth waſhed into the river by the 
violence of the rain, and not by any ſtain from the blood of 
* Aponis.* The Prophet Ezexier beheld the women at Jeru- | 
ſalem weeping for Taumuz or Aboxis. Then he brought me 
to the door of the gate of the Lord's Houſe, which was towards 
the north, and behold there ſat women weeping for T ammux." 
Theſe verſes in the eighteenth chapter of Is aA allude, accord- 
ing to St. Cyrir, to the rituals of Aboxis. Woe to the 
land ſhadowing with wings, which is beyond the rivers of 
* Ethiopia: That ſendeth ambaſſadors by the /ea, even in 
* veſſels of bulruſhes upon the waters—ſaying, Go, ye ſwift 
* meſſengers, to a nation ſcattered and peeled, &c. When the 
female votaries of Vxxus receive theſe ſwift meſſengers, they 
ceaſe their lamentation, as if VEN us had found Aponis, 


Let us cloſe the ſubje& with MiLTon's epic ſtrain: 


Thammuz came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound, in Lebanon, allur'd 


T he Syrian damſels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a ſummer”s day, 


While 


E 
While ſmooth Adonis, from his native rock, 


Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


Par, Loſt, b. i. I. 445, 


LINE 216. 


Crowd of your Cronzes. 


Cronies—a vulgar word, yet. characteriſtic of Goxco. Tours, 
WaRToN, and REIsKE, concur in the opinion of her vulgarity, 
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IDYLLIUM the SIXTEENTH. 


LINE 2. 


And bards the deeds of earth. 


OILAOI—rhapſodiſts—poets—but the word bard is now uſed 
as a general appellation. For the ancient diſtinction be- 
tween the Bardi and Acid, ſee the firſt note on T'yrT#vus, 


The Ao:Tos, in the days of TreocriTvus,” had little of that 
dignity attached to the firſt Ac of Greece. He ſung, however, 
(juſt as AcniLLEs is repreſented in his tent ſinging to the harp) 
Karx g | 

LINE 309. 


'Tis theirs to welcome every coming gueſt. 


In the language of the Apoſtle, © Given to hoſpitality.” In 
Homer's Odyſſey, ſuch characters as theſe are delineated on a 
broader canvaſs. We meet with the fineſt precepts for the con- 
duct of domeſtic life, in that truly beautiful and pathetic poem. 
TreocriTvs had, without doubt, the Odyſſey in view. See 
Book 15. 


True friendſhips laaus are by this rule expreſt, 


Welcome the coming —/peed the parting gueſt. 
* —pPorz's 


H 


| 
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—Poee's verſion—repeated in his imitation of the ſecond ſatire 
of the ſecond book of Horace. 


— Pyro“ whoſe free-opening gate 
None comes 100 early—none departs too late: 


For I who hold ſage Homer's rule the beſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gue//— 


In Homer's Iliad, book vi. we have an extraordinary charac- 
ter of an huſpitable man, 


* Whoſe ever-open door 
* Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor,” 


Thus the patriarchs in the Old Teſtament, (ſays Mr. Porr) 
fit at their gates to ſee thoſe wno paſs by, and intreat them to 
enter into their houſes. This cordial manner of invitation may 
be ſeen in the 18th and 19th chapters of Genes. The Eaftern 
nations ſeem to have had a peculiar diſpoſition to theſe exerciſes 
of humanity, which continues, in a great meaſure, to this day. 
It is yet a piece of charity frequent with the Turks, to erect 
caravanſerahs, or inns, for the reception of travellers. GaLLtas 
of AcRIGENTUM, (according to Dioporus Sicurus) having 
built ſeveral inns for the relief of ſtrangers, appointed perſons at 
the gates, to invite all paſſengers to make uſe of them. He en- 
tertained and cloathed, at one time, no leſs than five hundred 
horſemen. There were in his cellars three hundred veſſels, each 
of which contained an hundred hogſheads of wine. Another 
AGRIGENTINE, at the marriage of his daughter, feaſted all the 
people of his city—at that time above twenty thouſand, Hero- 
poTUs, b. vii. tells us, that PyTatras, a Lydian, entertained 
Xerxes and his whole army, with great magnificence.“ 


In Oss1an, we have frequent inſtances of hoſpitality. © The 
light of heaven (we read) was in the boſom of CargMaR. His 
towers roſe on the banks of Atha: ſeven paths led to his halls. 
Seven chiefs ſtood in the paths, and called the ſtranger to the 
feaſt, But CaTymor dwelt in the wood, to ſhun the voice of 
praiſe! CaTamor dwells in a wood to avoid the thanks of his 

| _ gueſts; 
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gueſts; which (Mr. Macrhzxsox juſtly obſerves) is ſtill a higher 
degree of generoſity than that of AxyLus in HouER: for the 
poet does not ſay, but the good man might, at the head of his 
own table, have heard with pleaſure the praiſe, beſtowed on him 
by the people he entertained. 


LINE 41. | 
But chiefly theirs to mark with high regard 
The Muſe's laurel'd prieft—the holy bard. 


Such was the reſpe& paid to poets, by the people of Sicih, 
long after the heroic ages, that as many of the Athenians (who 
were taken priſoners in the overthrow under Nic1as) as could 
repeat a paſſage from Eurieipes, were rewarded with their life 
and liberty, and ſent home with diſtinguiſhed marks of honour, 
See TI HUCYDIDES. 


LINE 47. 
What tho' ALEUA's or the Syrian's domes 


—AnxTiocaus king of Syria. The Aleuadæ and Scopade reigned 
in The/aly and the neighbouring iſlands. 


LINE 55. 
The mighty Cezan,—— 


—SIMONIDEs., He wrote on the battles of MaraTron, Turn- 
MOPYL, SALAMIS, and PATA. See QUINTILIAN, b. xi. c. 2. 


LINE 66, 


Or IL10N live, with no recording muſe. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi; fed omnes illachrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longã 

Note, carent quia vate ſacro. Horace. 
Tu hath made an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe : N 


Ilias illa extitiſſet, idem tumulus qui corpus ejus contexerat, nome! 


ejus obruifſet. See Pix DAR, Olymp. x. I. 106. 
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LINE $2, 
From the red brick to waſh its hues away. 


Similar to the ſacred text: © Can the Z#:hiopian change his 


« ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots ?—Then may ye alſo do good, 
© that are accuſtomed to do evil.“ 


Hence Mr. Fawxes, perhaps, took the liberty of turning the 
brick into an Æthiop. 


is eaſter far to bleach the AEthiop foul, &c. 
ViRG1L hath imitated this paſſage : 


Duem qui ſcire velit, &, Georg. b. ii. I. 105. 


And TERENCE's Geta ſays in the ſame ſenſe, 


Purgem me? laterem lawem. 


Horace ſeems to entertain a different opinion reſpetiing the 
reformation of an avaricious man: 


Fervet avaritia miſeroque cupidine pettus ? 
Sunt verba et cvoces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 


Of all the vices, however, that of avarice is the moſt difficult 
to be eradicated ; fince it increaſes with our years, while other 
maladies of the mind loſe their ſtrength as we grow old. The 
love of money frequently adheres to the miſer, at the moment 
of diſſolution. * I cannot—mutt not- part with that, and died” 
was the laſt ſentiment of expiring Gripus. ATarEnzvus men- 
tions a perſon who ſwallowed ſeveral pieces of money but a few 
minutes before his death; and ordered what he could not ſwal- 
low to be buried with him, 


eint N06 
Phenician armies ſhrink in pale diſmay |! 


The whole of this paſſage is in the ſpirit and manner of ſcrip- 
tural prophecy. In a ſimilar ſtrain Virgil writes: 


A 
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Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Caſpia regna, &c, 
See PinvaR's firſt Pythian Ode. 
| Grant, O fon of Saturn, grant my prayer, R 
The bold Phoenician on his ſhore detain, &c. Wesr. 
LINE 106, 


horſe-hair creſt. 


Criftaque hirſutus equind, ſays VirciL.— And the chiefs of 
the Iliad have horſe-hair creſts on their helmets. But the kings 
of Caledonia and Ireland adorned their helmets with plumes of 
eagle's feathers. It was from this mark that Oss1an knew 
CaTamor in the ſecond book of Temora. © Now would we 
© have mixed in horrid fray, like two contending ghoſts, that 
© bending forward from the clouds, ſend forth the roaring winds; 
© did not Oss1an behold, on high, the helmet of Erin's kings. 
© The eagle's wing ſpread above it, ruſtling in the breeze. A 
© red ſtar looked through the plumes. I ſtopped the lifted ſpear.” 
And afterwards it occurs, in the third book—* FIN GAL. is there 
© in his ſtrength. The eagle-wing of his helmet ſounds.” 


LINE 108. 


And ye, who honour with your guardian love 
The walls of wealthy Syracuſe, 


PROSERPINE and Ceres were more particularly worſhipped by 
the Syracu/ians. 


According to Mr. SwixguxxE (the entertaining and elegant 
traveller, to whom the tranſlator recurs with extreme pleaſure) the 
city of Syracuſe was anciently of a triangular form. Its circuit 
amounted to 22 Engliſh miles. It contains, at preſent, about 
18,000 inhabitants. The buildings, in any other ſituation, 
might be thought tolerable ; but to an obſerver who reflects on 
the ancient Syracuſian architecture and opulence, they mult 
appear mean. Thecathedral, which was the temple of Minerva, 
is now dedicated to our Lady of the Pillar. The church is made 
out of the old building. There are alſo ſome remains, though 

not 
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not remarkable, of. the temple of Diana. Near the quay, 
which is ſmall, 1s a large pool of water, defended from the ſea by 
a wall, and ſurrounded by houſes, on every other fide. This is 
the celebrated fountain of ARETHUsE, the miſtreſs of the con- 
fant ALPHEUS, 


LINE 119. 


There thouſand flocks thro' rich luxuriance play. 


The folds ſhall be full of ſheep, and the valleys alſo ſhall 
« ſtand ſo thick with corn that they ſhall laugh and fing.” 


Pſalm 65. 


That our garners may be full and plenteous with all manner 
© of ſtore—that our ſheep may bring forth thouſands and ten 
« thouſands in our ſtreets. That our oxen may be ſtrong to 
© 1abour—that there be no decay—no leading into captivity, and 
no complaining in our ſtreets.” Pſalm 144. 


LINE 124. 


perch'd Cicada, 


Among the fables falſely attributed to sor, he Ant and the 
Cicada may probably be numbered. We meet with it in the 
epiſtles of THEOrHTLAcrus firſt publiſhed by Arbus. This 
writer lived about 600 years after Chriſt, in the time of the Em- 
peror HeRacLius. The © Daw with borrowed Feathers? may 
alſo be found in his epiſtles. And many of thoſe fables wiaich 
have been generally regarded as of high antiquity, were the pro- 
duct of theſe darker ages. | WARTON, 


LINE 125, 


Then ſpiders' webs ſhall fill the ruſted ſhield, 
And every ſoldier ſhall . the field 
Thee, HIERO, &c. 

And they ſhall beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and their 
* {pears into pruning-hooks : Nation ſhall not lift up ſword 
againſt nation ; neither ſhall they learn war any more. 

Iſaiah ii. 4. 
All 
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„Al kings ſhall fall before him— All nations ſhall do him 
© ſervice.” Pſalm 72. 


Every attentive obſerver will concur in opinion with the tran. 
ſlator, that TuzocriTus had read the Pſalms of Davip and the 
Prophecies of Isatan. 


LINE 136, 


Where your firſt votary's breathing incenſe roſe. 


ETxocLEs, the elder ſon of Eprrus by Jocasra, is ſaid to 
have firſt ſacrificed to the Muſes at Orchomenos : hence they are 
called the Eteoclean DeiTiIESs or GRACES. 
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R. Wa rox is inclined to think, that this magnificent en- 
comiaſtic production is not the work of Tuxoczrrus. 
But he brings no authority to corroborate an opinion drawn 
merely from the genius of the compoſition. This ſpecies of 
eyidence is, in ſome caſes, more ſatisfactory than any external 
teſtimonies whatever. But as opinions will always differ on 
ſubjects of taſte, there are many who will not be convinced by 
Mr. WarTon's arguments; while they imagine, in the preſent 
encomium, all thoſe ſimple graces—all that ſweetneſs, chaſtity, 
and characteriſtic propriety, ſo diſtinguiſhable in the panegyric 
on HIiERO. 


LINE 2. 


With Jove begin the ſtrain—— 


In the original ex Alos aexuurola—the very words with which 
ARaTvs begins his Phœnomena. 


On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 


Him firſt, Him laſt, Him 'mid/t, and without FP? MiLrox. 
LINE 


460 
LINE 13. 


— fave bright the bigh-ſoul'd father 4 


ProLemY Lacus (one of ALzxanvan's captains) inherited, on 
the death of his maſter, a conſiderable portion of the empire. 
Agypt, Lybia, and that part of Arabia which borders upon 
Agypt, fell to his ſhare. 


LINE 50. 


Not one reflects the i image of the ſire, 


Thus Jovexar, in his ſixth ſatire: 


Nobilis Euryalum mirmillonem exprimet infans. 


Line 81, 
And afterwards 


Ee. 
Ethiopis furtaſſe pater. 
Hxsiop remarks as a happineſs attending good men, that 


' TixT801y de tyvyGbixes 010TH TEXIE 70 q 


Indeed it was a general perſuaſion among the ancients, that 
thoſe children who did not reſemble their parents, were illegiti- 
mate, This notion hath been tranſmitted to modern times. 
The Calabrians (according to Mr. Swinsurne) believe that 
every child, whoſe mother hath been true to her marriage-vow, 
muſt neceſſarily reſemble the father. It is, no doubt, an eaſy 

matter (adds our favourite traveller) to perſuade a peaſant who 
ſeldom conſiders the lineaments of his face in a glaſs, that the 
features of the infant are miniature copies of his: But if he were 
to become thoroughly convinced, that no ſuch reſemblance ex- 
ited, he would never be perſuaded to pardon his wife, or look 
upon the child in any other light, than that of a baſtard, 


/ 
LINE 67, 


Then brightening Coos, as ſhe ſaw thee born, &c. 


This imperſonation of the iſland is in the true Scriptural man- 
ner," The valleys ſhall laugh and ſing.“ Why hop ye ſo, 
ye high hills? Break forth into ſinging, ye mountains! O 

Vor. II. l L ; - © foreſt, 


communications of Mr. Bxucs on this topic have been gene- 


| Bruce, an Engliſbman, hath paſſed for the diſcoverer of them.“ 
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* foreſt, and every tree therein !ꝰ and many other figurative ex- 
preſſions, conceived in a ſimilar ſtile of Oriental magnificence, 
might be adduced, as bearing a general reſemblance to the bold 
imagery of our poet. 

| LINE 87. 


Yet where the fatneſs of the Mle o'erflows. 


In the time of HeroporTvs, the Nile was an hundred days 
riſing, and as many ſubſiding. The inundation is now much 
leſs. See HeropoTvs, Euterpe, p. 55. 

Prixr fays that the Nile received no rivers into it. Later 
obſervations have proved his miſtake. 


For entertaining accounts of the Nile, ſee ELiax's Var. Hiſt, 
STRaBo. Arabian Nights Entertainments, vol. 4.—In Vir; 
4th Georgick we have very poetical lines on the ſubject. 


To diſcover the ſource of the Nile, was a great deſideratum 
among the ancients. But all their attempts in purſuit of this 
object, proved abortive. Whether the moderns have been more 
{ſucceſsful or not, may be conſidered as rather problematical—ſo 
inconſiſtent and contradictory are the reports of the miſſionaries 
and other travellers who pretend to have effected the diſcovery, 


Kixchx tells us, that the Nile takes its riſe i in the kingdom 
of Gojam, from a ſmall aperture on the top of a mountain. The 


rally received as authentic; though Baron de Torr hath 
attempted to deſtroy their credit. The French traveller aſſerts, 
te that the ſources of the Nile are not yet known, though one 


The tranſlator cannot pretend to enter into the merits of the 
caſe.* A few anecdotes from the Baron's book ſhall conclude 
theſe deſultory remarks. 


© It is to be obſerved (ſays the Baron) that the water of the 
Nile becomes thick, by waſhing the clayey ſoil over which it 


Mr. Bxvce, who has publiſhed his book fince this note was written, ca 


ſufficiently anſwer for himſelf. 
| paſſes: 


Ci} 


paſſes: It appears, when drunk, as light and limpid as the 
cleareſt. The Zgyptians themſelves believe it to be nouriſhing, 
and ſay, whoever drinks of their river will never remove to any 
great diſtance from its banks, The divine honors the Ag yp- 
tians paid to the Nile are, in a manner, ftill preſerved under the 
Mahometans. They give this river the title of Mo/# Holy : They 
likewiſe honour its increaſe with all the ceremonies practiſed by 
Pagan antiquity. The ancient Ægyptians had the barbarous 
cuſtom of ſacrificing a young girl to the Nile, when the waters 
were arrived at a certain height. They called her the Aroaſſa, 
or the Bride. And the name and ceremonies of this ſanguinary 
feaſt are till preſerved; though the Caliph Omar rendered 
it more humane, by ſubſtituting a pillar of earth, which repre- 
ſents the victim, and is thrown into the Nile. 


LINE 108. 


Through all thy marts the tide of commerce flows. 


Mr. Savary, in his letters on Agypt, deſcribes the revolu- 
tions of Ægyptian commerce in ancient and modern times. The 
æra of PTroLeMy was not the leaſt illuſtrious. © ProLemy Pni- 
LADELPHUS (ſays he) imitated the example of his father, conti- 
nued the canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had the glory 
of completing it. In the latitude of Siene, he built on the Red 
Sea, a City, which, in honor of his mother, he called Berenice; 
between which and Cophtos he eſtabliſhed inns, and provided 
ciſterns of water, for the uſe of the caravans that in twelve days 
traverſed theſe burning ſands. To protect their commerce, the 
PToLEMIEs maintained a formidable fleet, both in the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean.  PToLEMY PHILADELPHUS had ninety- 
ſeven veſſels, moſt of which were 200 feet long, with many more 
of inferior ſize; and innumerable advice-boats and pacquets, 
deſtined for conveying orders, &c. through his dominions. Com- 
pared with ſome of the Zg yptian veſſels, particularly the galley 
deſcribed by PLuTarcn in his life of DRuRTxrus, our largeſt 
men of war would appear but ſmall frigates. A nation muſt 
have acquired great {kill in ſhip-building, which could produce 

| ; L 2 ' ſuch 
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ſach prodigies of art as no ſucceeding age hath been able to 
imitate. By means of their commerce and nayal power, the 
Le yptians, though they never were diſtinguiſhed for their mi- 
litary {kill and courage, were enabled to extend their conqueſts 
into the remoter parts of Aithiopia and Jemen —and the Prox x- 
mes had thirty-three thouſand cities ſubje& to their power. 
Theſe fats would appear incredible, were they not atteſted by 
the moſt authentic authors; and did we not reflect, to what 
ſplendor commerce might raiſe a kingdom waſhed by two ſeas, 
and enjoying the treaſures of an inexhauſtible ſoil. See 
Monthly Review, vol. 74, p. 527. See alſo Univerſal Hiſt, 
vol. 9, 8vo. p. 283. 


LINE 1323. 


His bards, with melancholy ſtep, depart. 


The fame of Prolxux's munificence drew ſeven poets to his 
court, who, from their number, were called the Pleiades — 
 TaeocriTus, CAaLLIMACHUs, APOLLONIUS, ARATUs, Lyco- 
PHRON, NICANDER, and PriLicus. 


LINE 131. | 
Lo PTOLEMY, on virtue's arduous road, 
Hath in the footſteps of his father trode. 


Thus Hernsws interprets this difficult paſſage : © Prolzur 
alone treading cloſe in the footſteps of his fathers, yet warm in 
the duſt, defaced and roſe over them'—alluding to an expreſſion 
uſed in a certain conteſt among the ancients: EW Cov, 
Toipary www have ſtept over you—T am beyond you. For 
illuſtrations of the above, fee How. Iliad xxiii. 763, and Pixpar, 
Pyth, viii. 48. Nem. vi. 28. Pyth. vi. 45. 


For a ſketch of ProLEY's character, ſee Idyll. xiv. See alſo 
Univerſal Hiſtory. 


Yet ProłEux, it ſeems, with all his virtues, had a mixture of 
envy in his compoſition, His prohibiting the exportation of the 
Papyrus, leſt Arrarus king of Pergamus ſhould ſurpaſs him 

| 5 | in 
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in the accumulation of MSS. (which were eaſily copied on this 
Agyptian paper) detracts, in no trifling degree, from his cha- 


racer of liberality. The prohibition, however, gave occaſion to 


a more uſeful invention. The ſpirit of ATTaLus was too active 
to acquieſce in the obſtruction of its views. We are told that 
being forbidden to uſe the papyrus, he invented the 1 e 
or parchment. 


In regard to their accumulation of books, and their patronage 
of literary men, there is no doubt but ATTaLvs and Proll ur 
were partly influenced by the love of learning. But emulation 


(or rather envy) was the moſt powerful principle. To this ſpirit 


of rivalry the celebrated library at Alexandria, which, according 


to A. GeLtavs, conſiſted of 700, ooo volumes, in a great mea- 


ſure owed its magnificence, though not its exiſtence. It was 
burnt about fifty years before Chriſt, by Cz5ar's ſoldiers. 
From its aſhes aroſe another library, that (equally ill-fated) was 
deſtroyed in the fixth century, by the Caliph Omas, the con- 
temporary and companion of Mauougr. See Abul. Phar. Hiſt, 
p. 180, and Modern Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 498. 


To the well-verſed in literature, the Phzlological Enquiries” 
of the truly learned and poliſhed Harris will furniſh molt ele- 
gant amuſement on the ſubje& before us. His reflexions are 
thoſe of a man, who, poſſefling uncommon erudition, looks back 
with complacency on the career of (ſcience he hath run, and re- 
views with ſenſibility and taſte the more ſtriking incidents in the 
regions of philology. 


It is remarkable enough that the Saracens were, afterwards, 


as eager to preſerve, as they were firſt active to deſtroy literature. 


In their treaties with the Greet Emperors, they demanded, by 
txpreſs articles, the works of the ancients, 


CY 
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IDYLLIUM the EIGHTEENTH. 


LINE 4. 


Soft hyacinthine wreathes adorn'd their hair 


E Greek ladies have different modes of dreſſing the head 
at preſent more or leſs ornamental; the diſpoſition of 
which they frequently vary. Sometimes the hair flows in treſſes 
on the ſhoulders—at other times it is formed into a roll about the 
head, or negligently tied with flowers. In this laſt method it is 
eaſy to recognize the faſhion of the Lacedæmonian ladies. 

| M. Gurs. 


Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut flore terre quem frrunt ſolute. Honacx. 


rin z 9. 
To the light meaſure as they beat the ground. 
Thus Howes: 


Mapuagvyzxs Inerro Mod, Javele de Jorge Odyſi, 
And in the ſame ſenſe, Horace : 


Jundtægue nymphis Gratiæ decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. 


But the power of harmony to produce all the graces of 
motion in the body, is expreſſed with inimitable beauty, in Mr. 
Grar's © Progreſs of Poeſy'—(excepting © The Bard”) the 
fineſt Ode in the Engliſb language. 

| Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 
Temper'd to thy warbled lay. 
O'er 1dalia's velvet green 
The roſy-crowned Loves are ſeen 


On CYTHEREA's day; 
With 


of 
Ir. 
he 
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With antic Sports, and blue-ey'd Pleaſures, 
Friſting light in frolic meaſures; 

Now purſuing—now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet : 

To briſk notes in cadence beating 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 


In the marriage proceſſion—on the ſhield of AcaiLLes, Iliad 
xviii, the new-married perſons are attended by fingers and 
dancers, | 

Here ſacred pomp and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite. 
Along the ftreets the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed : 

T he youthful dancers in a circle bound, 
To the ſoft flute and cithern's filver found, 

Thro* the fair ftreets » the matrons in a row 

Stand in their porches and enjoy the ſhow. 

Pork. 


LINE 17. 
Come, with her fellow-virgins let her play, 
And own a mother's care, till dawn of day. 


Thus CarvLLvs ; | 


| Heſpere, gui cœlo fertur crudelior ignis? 
Dui gnatam paſſis complexu avellere matris, 
Complexu matris retinentem avellere gnatam ; 
Et juweni ardenti caſtam donare puellam. 


Carm. Nupt. 


How ſimilar is the following deſcription of M. Guys (who 
was preſent at a Grecian marriage) The young bride richly 
dreſſed, wearing long treſſes of threads of gold interwoven 
with her beautiful hair, after the manner of the Greets, de- 
ſcended from her apartment: She eagerly advanced to kiſs 
her father and mother, Who could behold with dry eyes a 
tender and reſpectable mother unable to detach herſelf from a 

; | 5 daughter 
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daughter whom foe preſſed in her arms, and whom ſhe bedewed 
with tears, which an exceſs of joy and affection cauſed to flow 
on her maternal boſom?—At their return, the bride's mother 
conducted her daughter into an apartment ſuperbly furniſhed; 
the tapeſtry and bed of which, embroidered on a ground of white, 
and adorned with beautiful flowers, were the work of this good 
mother. She had laboured at them privately, for ten years, 
without the knowledge of any one.” They dance and ſing ſtill, 
all night ; but the companions of the bride are excluded, 


LINE 30. 
Anointed for the revels of the green. 


To one who conſiders theſe naked exhibitions of women ac- 
cording to the Spartan uſage, or views, in imagination, the 
Matic females in the baths at the preſent day, the Song of 
SoLomon can preſent no exagFrated deſcription, or unnatural 
delineations of beauty. Lady W. MonTacus ſeems to intimate 
an opinion (to which the Elegantes formarum Spectatores will pro- 
hably aſſent) that he who, with an eye to beauty, ſhould ſurvey 
the Turkiſh women in their baths, would little attend to the 

fineſt face: His principal attention would be elſewhere directed. 


LINE 35. 


Or, as the riſing of the purple morn, 


As UVTENAOUITH KaANov die aue gor, &c. 
Tis avT1 1 eαπε˙νπν ι wats og devs; & c. Who is ſhe that looketh 


forth like the morning? Canticles. 
O. de Ha-. auTs eds ewaPoes, —His eyes are like the eye- 
lids of the morning, | | Jos, 


* 
Xeijawovos ayevros, &c. 


19s o XEhawy TAN: „  velos nne Lo the winter is paſt 
the rain is over and gone. Canticles. 
Aguart Jearahos u. 


Tu v {100 EY Een. Pagaw ονuwG c Cs 1 FINTOV Ss Sep- 


1 kane 


tuag. Cant, 5 


* 
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I have compared thee, O my love, to a com pany of horſes in 
Pharaoh's chariots, 3 
Compare theſe paſſages with Throckrrus. 


LINE 40. | 
Behold her various labors of the loom 


The ſevere critic may call this, in the language of Jonxsox, 
« a mere adumbration of the original.” But a literal verſion 
would by no means pleaſe the Engliſh reader. 


LINE 48. 


Love, charming boy, ſits playing in her eye. 


If we recolle&, that the eye was held ſacred to Curip, where, 
PHILOTHRASTUS ſays, he was ſuppoſed to lie in ambuſh, we ſhall 
ſee a peculiar propriety in the image before us. Thus in 
MeLEacer's beautiful epigram, where he hath imitated the firſt 
Idyllium of Moschus, Cupid lies hid in ZExOrHILA's eye. 


Zmopidæs Gααε TH X27 lojurvoss See Anthol. vii. ep. 16. 


LINE 55. 
Be flowering lotus twin'd, that loves the ground. 


ATaENz us tells us that the Alexandrians were particularly 
fond of garlands compoſed of the lotus-flower. And lotus 
wreaths are often obſerved in the Zg yp7ian monuments, MiLLar 
and Martyn have given accurate deſcriptions of two different 
lote-trees, neither of which appears to be the lotus of our author. 


The leaves of the lote-tree or nettle-tree, ſays MiLLas, are 
like thoſe of the nettle; the flower conſiſts of five leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a roſe, containing many ſhort ſtamina in the 

boſom; The fruit, which is a roundiſh berry, grows ſingle in the 
| boſom of its leaves. MarTyn thinks, it is more probable 
that the lotus of the Lotophagi, is what we call Zizyphus or the 
Jujube-tree : The leaves of this are about an inch and a half in 

| | length, 
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length, an inch in breadth, of a ſhining green colour, and ſer. 
rated about the edges: The fruit is of the ſhape and ſize of 
olives, and the pulp of it has a ſweet tafte like honey; and 


therefore cannot be the nettle-tree, the fruit of which is far 
from that delicacy which is aſcribed to the lotus of the ancients. 


According to Proseer ALrixus, the /Zg yptian lotus (which 
grows along the Nile at the time of its inundations) is the ſame 
as our great water-lily ; the plant, perhaps, which occurs in 
Home's Iliad, ix. Near Roſetta it grows in great abundance, 


LINE 74. 


And give to HYMEN's joys. 


For a particular account of the divinityſhip of Hxuxx, ſee 
Natalis Comes. The occaſion of his Deification is thus related 
by an ingenious author: Hymen was a young man of Athen;, 
obſcurely born, but extremely beautiful. Falling in love with 
a young lady of diſtinction, he diſguiſed himſelf in a female 
habit, in order to get acceſs to her, and enjoy the pleaſure of 
her company. As he happened to be one day in this diſguiſe, 
with his miſtreſs, and her female companions, celebrating, on 
the ſea-ſhore, the rites of Ceres ELevsina, a gang of pirates 
came upon them, by a ſurprize, and carried them all off. The 
pirates, having conveyed them to a diſtant iſland, got drunk for 
joy, and fell aſleep. Hrwen ſeized his opportunity; armed the 
virgins, and diſpatched the pirates: After which, leaving the 
ladies on the iſland, he went in haſte to Athens, where he told 
his adventure to all the parents, and demanded her he loved 
in marriage, as her ranſom. His requeſt was granted—and fo 
fortunate was the marriage, that the name of Hymen was ever 
after invoked on all future nuptials. And in progreſs of time, 
the Greeks enrolled him among their gods.” 


Daxcner, Diſſertation ſur Ceremonies Nuptiales. 
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IDYLLIUM the NINETEENTH. 


Y an tranſlation here given was part of a ſchool exerciſe, 
See ANACREON, Ode 40. 


— RZ — 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTIETH. 


ANIEL Hein:1vs aſcribes this Idyllium to Moschus. 
Whether it belongs to Moschus or Throckirus, it cer- 
tainly poſſeſſes a high degree of poetical merit. 


| LINE IN 
She ſpoke, and ſpitting thrice. 
Tpis eis ton ce. xomro—Literally, thrice ſpit into her boſom. 
It was cuſtomary for the ancient Grecians to ſpit three times 
into their boſoms, at the ſight of a madman, or one troubled 
with an epilepſy. This they did in defiance, as it were, of the 
omen; for ſpitting was a ſign of the greateſt deteſtation and 


contempt: Hence e (to /pit ) means to contemn. 
| POTTER» 


LINE 23. 


Or, elſe, what God hath faſhion'd me anew. 


Here the poet (ſays MaxTrYN) ſeems to allude to the ſudden 
transformation of ULrsses in Homer's Odyſſ. xii. 429. 


LINE 2 5. 
—— like claſping ivy. 


Kiooos, PLiny and TreoPHRAsTUs (ſee note on firſt Idyll. 


I. 40 in tranſ.) have obſerved, that Kooos was a ſpecies of ivy 


that 


E 


that grew without ſupport. If, however, the authority of 
'TaxocriTvs have any weight in botany, this paſſage proves the 
direct contrary, Kiroos 707! . The Greek and Latin 
poets have often uſed the ivy as an illuſtration, in their deſcrip. 
tions of perſonal beauty. Thus Viser : Hederd formifror alba. 
On which Srexce remarks: © More beautiful than toy to us 
© may ſeem but an odd fimile.* It might ſound otherwiſe to an 
Italian, whoſe country abounds with evergreens, moſt of them of 
a ruſty and diſagreeable color; whereas ivy is of a clean lively 
green. 'They uſed it, of old, in the moſt beautiful | parts of their 
gardens. Pi ix v, ſpeaking of his garden, and of the Hippo- 
drome, (which ſeems to have been one of the prettieſt things in 
it) ſays: * Platanis circuitur ; illæ hedera veſtiuntur; utque 
Summe ſuis, ita ime alienis frondibus virent. Horace compares 
young beauties to ivy, and old women to dead withered leaves, 


LINE 30. 


Ev'n as Mix ERVA“ꝰs eyes more ſweetly beam'd. 


Mixrkva's eyes were of a ſparkling azure. Anacrton, ſee 
Ode 28, oppoſes the vivid blue of Minzzva's eyes to the ſoft 
languiſhing of thoſe of Vznus. Naturaliſts obſerve, that the 
blue eye hath the moſt powerful effect in beauty, as it reflects 
the greateſt variety of lights, being compoſed of more various 
colors. Our poets ſeem to have different ideas of the blue eye 
from that of 'TyeocriTus and Axackkox. The Circaſſian 
ladies have heen celebrated for 


Their eyes” blue languiſh, and their golden hair. 
So ſings. the ſweeteſt of our modern bards—borrowing what 
hath been commonly thought original, from Por : 
And the blue Ianguiſh of /oft ALIA's eye. Iliad xvili. 50. 
Nor can Col Lixs's much-admired expreſſion 


| Her eyes of dewy light— 
(applied to pity) boaſt the originality generally attributed to it. 


ANACREON, in his portrait of BaTaHYLLUs, applies the epithat 
goes to the e % . 
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LINE 32. 
Dropt muſic than the honey- comb more ſweet. 
Ex Commruy de 
Egger ja01 Pwva YAULepwepa 1 Heανεẽͤ- 


Kypioy & Wo aGouc' X Cov, n ERA. 9 yore Do THY Me- 
ca Ces 


Thy lips, 0 my pouſe, drop as the honey - comb; honey and 
milk are under thy tongue. 


; LINE 45. 
And was not {ſweet ENDYM1ON's ſelf a ſwain— 


The Sophiſt Loxncus who (not excepting VIII) may be 
conſidered as the moſt elegant imitator of Tnroczrrus, hath 
plainly a view to theſe verſes in the following paſſage: © If I 
© have been in love with a ſhepherd, I have but imitated the 
Gods. ANCH1sEs was a herdſman, yet Venus delighted in his 
* perſon. BRANxcHus fed his goats, and Arol Lo was enamoured 
of the ſwain. GanymeDE was a ſhepherd, yet Jurirzx 
* ſnatched him to heaven.” WARTON, 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-FIRST. 


HERE is a tradition, that Tnrockirus ſung this tory to 

the Zg yptian fiſnermen. He might with more propriety, 
perhaps, have entertained his own countrymen with this ſimple 
and pleaſing tale. For AsPHaLIion's alluſion to the Prytaneum, 


a place (as the commentators ſay) on the coaſt of Sicily, proves 


the characters of this piece to be Sicilian. 


LIN * 1. 
Tis penury, D1oPHANTUS, xc. 
Tum variæ venere artes, Sc. VIII. 
And 
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And Pex8vs Prol. 
Quit expedivit pfittaco, Cc. 
Thus tranſlated by Davypen: 


Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 

Or with a voice endu'd the chattering pye ? 
*Twwas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe : 
Want taught their maſters, and their maſters theſe. 


The introductory lines do not ſeem well adapted to the dia. 
logue that follows. We find, that though indeed care might in. 
trude on the fiſhermen during the period of reſt, it was care of 
no very melancholy complexion, They were, on the whole, 
happy; being repreſented as content with their ſituation, They 
deemed their cot a palace—and lived in glee. 


LINE II. 
Beſide them many an inſtrument of toil. 


Jam fragilem in ficco munibant ſaxa phaſelum ; ' 
 Raraque per longos pendebant retia remos : 

Ante pedes ciſtægue leves, bamigue jacebant, 

Et calami, naſſæ que et viminei labyrinthi, 


LINE 21. 
Not ev'n a dog or pot was theirs:;— 


Ov xvvx—an happy emendation of Joannes AuraTus, It 
was before read BX, E, | 


LINE 23. 


They paſs d their hours, with poverty their friend. 


The poverty, ſimplicity, and contentment of theſe good old 
fiſhermen, are very pleaſingly delineated. The African, © who 
© lives upon his bow,” as deſcribed by Mr. Appsox, here recurs 
to memory. | 

Coarſ⸗ 
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Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace 
Amidſt the running ftream he flakes his thirſt, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down ; 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn : 
Then riſes freſh, purſues his wonted game; 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſied ſpring, 
Blefſes his ſtars, and thinks tis luxury. 


There is a ſimilar painting, and equally beautiful, in Natalis 
Comer, De Venat. lib. i. 


tx fames jucunda venit venantibus; ullas 
Delicias non expectant, quas improba wentris 
Ingluvies reperit : Contenti fimpliciori 

Sunt menſa ; nec fæmineus Hlveſtria luxus 
Ingreditur : Carpunt alto que plurima monte 
Naſcuntur— que ſylva tulit. Si lumina guando 
Arrepit ſomnus, feſſis medicina laborum, 
Invitant yolucrum cantus, dulceſque ſuſurri, 
Et zephyro que ſylwa tremit jactata ſereno. 
Nec deſunt herbe molles, gratiſima ſtrata, 
TInvidioſa toris, auratis, murice tinctis. 


LINE 49. 
He ſeems, my friend, the ſhrewdeſt judge of dreams, &c. 


It Taken, probably, from a verſe of EvRIPIDEs, which we meet 
with in PLUTARCH. 


Mavris Nagler ogg erage u 
TuLLy hath thus tranſlated it: 
Lui bene conjecit, vatem perhibebo optimum, 


| old 

who LINE 54. 

eur Indeed the living light 

0 In Prytaneum, burns both day and night. 
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If this paſſage refer to that Prytaneum at Athens, (where a fire 
facred to Vurcan was kept conſtantly burning) there might be 
an impropriety in ſuch an alluſion, as ScalioꝝR remarks: For 
we cannot ſuppoſe two ignorant fiſhermen acquainted with a 
place o remote from their labors. But it appears, that there 
was a place in their neighbourhood named. Prytaneum, where 
nocturnal lamps were fixed, for the convenience of fiſhing, by 
night. To this circumſtance SANNAZARIUs alludes : 


Dumgque alii notoſque finus, piſcoſaque circum 
LEquora colluſtrant flammis, aut linea longe 
Retia, captivoſque trahunt ad littora piſces. 

See ſecond Eclogue. 


LINE 509. 


Nor was my ſtomach full— 


Whatever may be Lord Monzoppo's fantaſtic notions of 
dreams, or however plauſibly the ingenious SEED may reaſon on 
the ſubjeR, [ſee his Sermons] they are, in reality, very cloſely 
connected with materialiſm—more dependent on the machinery 
of corporeal creatures, than that of ſpiritual eſſences. Repletion 
is one great cauſe of them, as the good old fiſherman ſeems to 
intimate. | 

LINE 66, 


Dogs dream of bones, and fiſhermen of fiſh, 
Borrowed from Fawkes. 


 IDYLLIUM 
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IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-SECOND. 


O compare different authors that have written on the ſame 

ſabjeR, is generally found both amuſing and inſtructive. 
It would be worth while to read AyoLLonivs and VALERTus 
FLaccvs with our author, in the combat of PoLLUxX and Au- 
cus, and the death of HYLas. 


The combat of the Ceſtus is ſaid to have been invented by 
Auycus. Howes, ArolLoxrus, and Thkockrrus, have neither 


of them made mention of plates of lead or iron, in their ſeveral 
deſcriptions of the Ceſtus. But, 


Terga boum plumbo inſuto ferroque rigebant 
we may recolle& in VIX CI. 


LINE 34. 
And oer the ſhelter d beach 


AxT1 urn baud ventaſa maris ora, ſed littus tranguillum 
vento non expofitum. Under the wind. Tovee. 


LINE 41. 
And, tracing the receſſes of the mount, 


This pictoreſque ſcene Reminds the tranſlator of Guy-Clifle, 
in Warwickſhire. 


See LELanD, vol. iv. p. 66. 
o li, ipſa ſedes eft amenitatis : Nemuſculum ibi eſt opa= 
cum, fontes limpidi et gemmei, autra muſcoſa, prata ſemper verna, 


rivi levis et ſuſurrans per ſaxa diſcurſus; necnon ſolitudo et 


quies muſis amiciſſima. 


LINE 45. 
Full many a ſcatter'd pebble to the light. 
In the original AAAAI zproznau—0ther ſprings. But here 


all the Commentators ſeem to have ſuſpected a corruption. 
Vor, II, M REISKE 


10 
* 
Re15xE hath changed aaaz: to 2144401, Which may be ingenious 
enough—but the emendation of Rnuxkkxius deſerves the 
higheſt applauſe. He thinks it muſt have been originally written 
AAAAAI, Calculi or pebbles—which hath every appearance of 
probability. We are much pleaſed, when with a very trivial 
alteration (ſuch as the addition of a letter) the ſenſe 1s materially 
improved. Muscrave, that admirable judge of ancient ele. 
gance, was highly delighted with this Eorretion, And Tovpx 
in a very learned note, (where, as uſual) we have a fine reliſh of 
antiquity, amidſt a variety of correſponding paſlages, hath proved, 
beyond diſpute, the propriety of the emendation. 


WARTrox. 


LINE 53. | 
Hard by (his couch the rock) a chieftain frown'd. 


Here we have all thoſe terrible graces which poets of the 
preſent day, either dread or diſdairi—but which we ſo much 
admire in the writers of antiquity! We find a gigantic figure 
ſitting with no other covering but the ſky, amidſt an unknown 
ſolitude, with the trees of the mountain waving their vaſt and 
ſhadowy foliage around him! In ſuch bold and magnificent de- 
ſcription, we diſcover the genius and the pencil of a SaLvaror 
Rosa. Surely (as Mr. WarTon remarks) TnEockrrus hath 
far exceeded AroLLontus Raopivs in this, as well as other paſ- 
ſages of the poem. Yet Dr. WarTon gives the preference to 
AyPoLLonius. Our commentator hath Casaunon on his ſide; 
and his brother of Wincheſter, the learned ScalLictR., 


The gigantic ſtature of Auxcus is well deſcribed both by 
AyoLLonius and VaLERIius FLaccus; the latter of whom in 
the following verſes, b. iv. I. 232, reminds us of Davip and 
GOLIATH. ; 

Illum Amycus nec fronte trucem, nec mole tremendum 

Vix dum etiam prime ſpargentem ſigua juwentæ 

Ore renidenti luſtrans obit, et fremit auſum. 

And when the Philiſtine looked about and ſaw David, be 


diſdained him: for he was but a youth and ruddy, and of 3 
« fair 
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« fair countenance. And the Philiſtine ſaid unto Davip: Am 
Ja dog that thou comeſt to me with ſtaves? And the Philiſtine 
« curſed David by his gods.“ 1 Sam. xvii. 42, 43. 


W arToON. 
Mr. MicxLs hath thus finely diſplayed the vaſt figure of 


GoLIATH ; 


So ſtrode in Elah's wale the towering height 

Of Gath's proud champion; ſo with pale affright 
The Hebrews trembled, while with impious pride 
The huge-limb'd foe the ſhepherd-boy defy'd : 

T he valiant bey advancing fits the ſtring, 

And round hts head he whirls the ſounding ſling; 
The monſter flaggers with the forceful wound, 


And his « vaſt bulk lies groaning on the ground. 
Luſiad, b. 3. 


LINE 36. 


But whom am I to fight, &c. 
For this paſſage the tranſlator is obliged to the 1 mans Cri- 


tical Reviewer of his THROcRTrus. 


LINE 101. 
Soon as the combatants, &c. 


In the conteſt between Aurcus and Por. Lux, FLaccus ſeems 
inferior to ArolLoxrus, in nearly the ſame proportion as 
AroLLonius to 'TreockiTus, The firſt is inflated with too 
pompous expreſſion the ſecond hath leſs bombaſt ; but the laſt 
is diſtinguiſhed by a truly majeſtic fimplicity, —  WaxrTox, 


PLixy takes notice of the tomb of Auxcus, ſhaded by an an- 
cient laurel, near Heraclea in Pontus. Nat. Hiſt. c. 16. 


b LINE 12% 


Drunk with the blows 


1 webowr—a very bold and ſingular metaphor! The 
poets often ſay, Drunk with cares—with love—with grief but 
M 2 here 
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here b is metaphorically aſſociated with a non- abſtract term, 
There is a paſſage in How's Odyſſey that ſeems to have given 
occaſion to this expreſſion: | 

Hoa vev5atuy xePaky {4tJvoyrt EO W akToON, 


LINE 168. 


His hands he lifted, to renounce the fight. | 


In conteſts of this nature, the vanquiſhed perſon was accuſ. 
tomed to ſtretch out his hands, ſignifying that he declined the 
battle, &c. PoTTER, 


Fawxss hath tranſlated a curious Greekepigram of Lucius, 
on a conqueror in the Ceſtus. Anthol. b. 2, 


: This victor, glorious in his olive-wwreath, 3 5 
Had once eyes, eye-brows, noſe, and ears and teeth ; 
But turning ceſtus- champion, to bis coſt, 
Theſe—and (till worſe) his heritage be loft. 
For, by his brother ſued, diſoaun d, at laſt 
Confronted with his picture, he was caſt. 


——  — -___ 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-THIRD. 


LINE 14. 
— Death was in her look. 


NSTEAD of «x, Hernstus reads «Jv avayxay, foe looked 
I neceſſity. Thus EuriPipes : An aq, and PINDAR e 
Nn is unneceſſary to inform the claſſical reader, that 
Honxacx hath uſed the word neceſſtas, in the ſame manner. 


OS 


LINE 30. 


Where lovers drink oblivion of their woe. 
Borrowed 


61660 
Borrowed probably from the Canticles, viii. 6; 7. The ori- 
ginal is: | 
Zuvyoy Toigiy £pwai To Pxemardy E/ Nr ro . 
AM x, ονον euro AaCwy tool . apthZw; 
Oude x Tws obtoow Toy e arohoy. 


The Septuagint: 


2 ws Yavzt®- c ten, Crxamg@» ws ans 908. Tepidlees 
wer wlega we, Paoyes avrys, 
3 mou & dunot ra ofeoxi Thy ayamny * molapor 8 Cvyxays 
rb av71V. 
© Love is ſtrong as death; Jealouſy is cruel as the grave: The 
© coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a moſt vehement 


* flame. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it.” 


LINE 35. 
Fair is the roſe, yet ſoon its beauty flies. 
Thus Vizeu—Albe liguſtra, &c. 
And: NEMBSIANUS, Ecl. 4: 


Reſpice me tandem, puer O crudelis, ola? 
Non hoc ſemper erit : perdunt et gramina flores ; 
Pordit ſpina roſas, nec ſemper lilia candent. 


' 


LINE 72. 
He fell, and cruſh'd her in the fountain wave. 


There is ſome reſemblance in the fate of CALLIuAchus's 
youth, Epig. 11, | 


Dunconse hath thus dad the epigram; 


A youth who thought his father's wife 
Had loſt her malice with her life, 
Offitious, with a chaplet gracd 
The ftatue on her tomb-ſtone plac'd ; | 
M 3 When 
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When falling, ſudden, on his head, 
With the dire blow it ſtruct him dead: 
Ah ! hence be warn'd, each foſter ſon, 
Your ftep-dame's ſepulchre to ſhun ! 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1 Idyllium hath been attributed to Moschus or Biox. 
But it certainly contains imagery and ſentiment, which 
have not a feature of their genius, and far, indeed, ſurpaſs their 
powers. There is ſurely no reaſon for refuſing it a place among 
the Idyllia of our poet. In ſome parts THocRrrus riſes above 
his uſual tenor, and ſoars to the heights of epic. poetry. 
Pr1LosTRATUS the younger hath drawn a fine picture of this 
ſtory, where the artiſt had, probably, a view to the poem before 
us. Thus too the painter of Pol xrHEMUs and GALATEA might 
have copied, in a great degree, the Cyclops of Tarockrrus. 
There is no doubt, indeed, but the ancient painters were much 
indebted to poetry, for the ſubjects and embelliſhments of their 
art. Homer himſelf hath been ſtyled by Luciaw the ** firſt of 
«« painters.” If we conſider his ſhield of AcaiLLss, we may be 
inclined to think that he borrowed his ideas from picture; ſo 
perſpicuous and beautiful is the aiſpoſition of his imagery : But 
we are well aſſured, that Zevuxis, PoLyYcxnoTus, and APELLEs, 
were very aſſiduous in tranſlating his beauties into colors. 


LINE 1. 
Soon as ALCMENA bade her pleaſing care, | 
Waſh'd, and with milk well fed, for reſt prepare. 


We ſee the firſt ladies among the ancients—even princeſſes, 
by no means ſuperior to nature. They were not placed in fo 
elevated a ſituation, as to licenſe their contempt of humanity. 


("197-7 
But our modern ladies may view themſelves (enviable pre-emi- 
nence indeed !) above life's comforts—ſhall we add its failings 
too? The tranſlator, however, begs he may not be miſunder- 
ſtood. He is not influenced by a blind veneration for the an- 
cients; nor would he inſinuate a diſlike to modern uſages or 
manners. Though, in the times of primitive ſimplicity, the 
Princeſs Al curxA might waſh her children with propriety and 
decorum, ſuch an office in a lady of diſtinction, might poſſibly 
at the preſent day, be unbecoming and revolting. Yet are the 
great lines of parental duty indelible, either by cuſtom or fa- 
ſhion. They are equally viſible to the unjaundiced eye, in every 
age and country. Through the falſe media, indeed, of corrup- 
tion and luxury, theſe lines have heen dimly ſeen by the an- 
cients as well as ourſelves. A Cornelia, an AURELIA, or an 
ATTIA, might have adorned their diſtinguiſhed ſtations by an un- 
remitted attention to the education of their children : But we 
have on record many unamiable examples of females, who, 
corrupted by the vitiating faſhions, had little claim to the name 
of mothers. The philoſopher Prxavorinus (as Aulus GLirus 
informs us) reprimanded the wife of a ſenator, for making the 
unnatural reſolution—not to nurſe her own child. From this 
ſacred duty, prompted by inſtint, and enforced by reaſon, no 
ſtation, however eminent, can exempt the parent. It is a duty 
whoſe obligation is indiſpenſable from the wife of a peaſant to 
the conſort of a king—though more meritorious in a perſonage 
of high rank, while oppoſed by faſhionable folly, than in the 
mother of an infant HzrcvuLes, while according with primæval 
iimplicity. | 
LINE 21. 
Briſtled their azure ſcales o'er many a fold. 


The appearance of the ſerpent hath been a noble ſubje& for 
poetic deſcription, among the Greet authors, from the Argonau- 
tics of OxrHEus, to the Herculiſcus of TwuzocrITUs, OrPHEvUs 
finely paints the ſerpent that guarded the golden fleece. (Argon. 
I. 925.) PinDas, in his firſt Nemean ode, relates the ſtory 

M4 | before 
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before us in a very animating manner. The ſerpents of Vier, 
that devoured Laocoox's fons, are more ftriking than any other 
which the Roman writers have preſented to us, 


LINE 23, 


And through the room a ſteady ſplendor books 


Perhaps (ſays Mr. Wax ron) the fiery eyes of the ſerpents may 
be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of this light. But he prefers, with 
the tranſlator, the idea of a ſupernatural illumination. See 
Diſſertation. Such imagery hath a ſtrong effect on the fancy— 
not unlike the horror we feel amidſt the enchanted ſcenes of 
Tasso or ARIOSroO. 


LINE 47. 
And ſee what light o'er all the chamber falls. 


Does not this appear to be imitated from Hourx—where 
TeLemacavs and ULrsszEs OT by night the armoury of 


of the Royal palace? See Odyſſey, b. xix. I. 37. Compare 
W AO Trachin. I. 880. Waäxrox. 


LINE 66. 


Flung the dead monſters at his facher s feet. 


This is a fine ſtroke of the poet. We have been terrified at 
the marvellous atchievements of the infant HE RcUILES. But 
here our ſenſations become mixed. While he throws the ſer- 
pents at his father's feet, we have ſtill a ſhade of terror on our 
minds ; but his engaging manner, ſo natural to his age, recalls 


our preconceptions of the child; and en our fear with the 
feelings of affection. WaRTON, 


LINE 87. | 
The days ſhall come, when many a maid of Greece, &c. 


The predictions of the ſeers were, in general, no better than 
caſual conjectures. Such venerable perſonages, indeed, as TIx- 
S145, might have poſſeſſed, from long experience and obſervation, 

a degree 
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a degree of ſagacity and foreſight, very nearly approaching the 
prophetic ſpirit. But of all the heathen writers of antiquity, 
who have aſſumed the ſtyle and manner of the prophet, the poet 
SENECA is the moſt happy in his oracles. The following pre- 
diction is clear and beautiful: it is free from all oracular am- 
biguity: N 

Venient annis 

Sæcula Seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyſgue novos 

Detegat orbes; nec fit terris 

Ultima Thule. Moa, Act. 2. 


No one will heſitate in the application of theſe lines to the 


diſcovery of America. Vet they were written near fifteen hun- 
dred years before the event took” place. 


With reſpe& to the particular paſſage before us in the pro- 
phecy of TixESs Las, we may remark, that the Greeks not only ce- 
lebrated their heroes and heroines in popular ſongs (which hath 
been common enough in all countries) but were probably accuſ- 
tomed to recite and ſing, at their feſtivals, thoſe long heroic 
poems, the compoſitions of their firſt-rate writers, ArolLomus 
Rrovivs, Argon. 4. very plainly alludes to this uſage, while he 
predicts, in triumph, the fate of his poems, to be ſung at each 

ſacceeding feſtival, with increaſing pleaſure and applauſe, 
Homes is ſaid to have chaunted his own verſes—which, perhaps, 
may be collected from himſelf, Hymn to Apollo, I. 169. 


* 


— 


Partly Wax row. 


The modern Greek ladies are faid to be equally as much 
attached to hiſtoric ſongs or tales as the ancient. * They love 
« fables and romances : the matrons are fond of relating, and the 
young women plume themſelves on their adroĩtneſ in repeat- 
© ing thoſe they have learnt, or can compoſe from ſuch incidents 
* as happen within their knowledge. 'Theſe ſtories are told, 
and ditties chaunted, during the occupation of ſpinning or 
© embroidery, The _ indeed, is the chief 9 of 


the 
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© the Greek women. 'Thoſe who follow it for. a maintenance 
© are employed in it from morning till night.” (M. Gurs). So 
that the prophecy of old Tires1as, 


The days ſhall come, when many a maid of Greece 
Shall fing, till duſty eve, ALCMENA's name, 


hath been fulfilled in its moſt literal application: The energies 
of its completion might be obſerved, perhaps, at the preſent 
moment. 

There it was, where our fleet lay! exclaimed. the old Gree 
pilot to Mr. Anson, meaning the Grecian fleet, at the fiege of 
'Froy: The Greek ladies, alike intereſted in the ſtory of Alcukxa, 
may thill celebrate her actions as but of yeſterday ! 


LINE 99s 


He ſhall be call'd the ſon-in-law. of Gods, &c. 
And his name all be called Wonderful, &c. &c.“ 


LINE 103. 


Then with the fawn the harmleſs wolf ſhall dwell. 


Borrowed, without a doubt, from Isa1an: The wolf ſhall 
* dwell with the lamb, and the leopard ſhall lie down with the 
© kid.” It is ſurpriſing that our author (particularly in this pro- 
phetic part of the poem) has not more ſtrikingly alluded to 
Isa1an's writings, with which he was, indiſputably, well ac- 
quainted. Indeed the ſtyle of TIxEsIAs is that of the ſacred 


prophet. 


LINE 106, 
Such copſe or low-wood as the foreſts bear, 
The rough aſpalathus, &c. &c. 


Sometimes the ominous thing was burnt with /izna infelicia, 
that is, ſuch ſort of wood as was in tuteld inferũm deorim aver- 
tentiumgue—(ſacred to the gods of hell, and thoſe which averted 
evil omens) being chiefly thorns, and ſuch other trees as were 

A | | only 


( 171 ) 


only fit to be burnt. Sometimes the prodigy, when burnt, 
was caſt into the water; and particularly into the ſea, as TRHRO- 
cRITUs hath deſcribed it. | PoTTER. 

The Aſpalathus is the Roſe of Jeruſalem, or our Lady's 
Thorn. (Jonxsox's Dictionary.) The Paliarus may be the 
plant, which is cultivated in our gardens under the name of 
Chriſt's Thorn. Of this is ſuppoſed to have been made our 
Saviour's crown, when he was led to crucifixion. (MarTrn.) 
The Acherdus occurs in Homer's Odyſſey, b. 14. The Sylvan 
Lodge of Eumæus is fenced with it. Porz tranſlates the paſſage, 


Excircled with a fence of living thorn. 


The moſt powerful of all incantations, was to throw the aſhes 
of the ſacrifice backwards into the water. Thus Virzoir, 


Fer cineres Amarylli, foras ; ri vogue fluenti, 
Tranſque caput jace; ne reſpexeris 


LINE 127. 


As the young plant amidſt the garden grows, &c. 


A ſimple and beautiful compariſon, much uſed by the ancient 
poets. THrocRrrus ſeems to have borrowed it from Howes, 
Iliad 18. Here TuETIs, {peaking of her fon AcniLLes, ſays: 


Like ſome fair plant, beneath my careful hand, 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land. 


In the Pſalms, the flouriſhing child is compared to an olive- 
branch. 
| LINE 154. 
Nor daſh the glowing axle on the goal. 
Thus Nxsrox cautions his ſon. Iliad, b. 23. 


In the ancient chariot- races, the goal was a large trunk of an 
pak or pine-tree, erected on the confines about a cuhit's height, 
and ſupported on each fide, by two white poliſhed ſtones. See 
Mexard's Maurs des Grees. | 
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( 72 ) 
LINE 172 175 
Beneath his mother's eye the hero grew. 

Thus have we had an opportunity of contemplating the in- 
ſtitution of youth, in thoſe heroic ages, which we regard with a 
kind of ſuperſtitious veneration. At theſe times of primæval 
ſimplicity, when luxury had neither enervated the body, nor cor- 
rupted the mind, it is with pleaſure we obſerve the care and dili. 
gence of the parent, in the education of his children—a taſk, of 
all, the moſt momentous that can engage the attention of a rea- 
ſonable being. But among the ancients (according to Dioxv- 
sus HALicars.) there prevailed, though in a later age than that 

of HercuLEs, a moſt vicious and diſſolute mode of education, 
The corruption introduced, indeed, by ArisTopemus among the 
Cumaean youth, would ſhock the fmplicity of human nature; 
though, in this luxurious age, we may conſider it with little 
emotion. Yet, amidſt all our luxuries, we may poſſibly be ſome- 
what ſurpriſed at a ſtudied ſyſtem of effeminacy. We are told 
that Axis robzuus entirely aboliſhed the gymnaſtic exerciſes— 
that he ordered boys to wear their hair long, in the manner of 
females, to ſtain it of a yellow color, and pay particular attention 
to the curling of it—to ſhelter themſelves with umbrellas from 
the ſun, or the inclemency of the weather to uſe fans to wear 
the ſofteſt garments, richly wrought—to' frequent the baths— to 
perfume themſelves with the ſweeteſt unguents—to paſs a great 
part of their time under the care of women, amfdſt muſic, 
dancing, and revelry—and, in ſhort, to reduce themſelves, by 
every poſſible expedient, to the moſt abandoned ſtate of effemi- 
nate ſenſuality. It was alſo decreed, that this proceſs of ſyſ- 
tematic corruption ſhould be continued to the age of twenty. 
Dionys, Halicaxx. Antiqu. Rom. vol. i. b. 7. p. 409. edit. 
Oxon. | res: 
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IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-FIFTH. 


LINE 19. 


—— here, beneath the dew, &c. 


E AIE eythaoos νννE y avyO- sep. a 
| Nonnus. Dion. b. 3. I. 15. 


Laugh'd the freſh floaueret, waſh'd by vernal dews. 


| | LINE 35. 
And, widely waving, far as yonder hills, 
Theſe ſhadowy gardens —— 


The gardens of Augias, in reſpect to their extenſiveneſs, ſeem 
to have been laid out on Mason's idea. See Engliſh Garden, 
b. i. I. 240. 


Does then the ſong forbid the planter's hand 

To clothe the diftant hills, and weil with woods 
'T heir barren ſummits ? No—it but forbids 
All poverty of clothing. Rich the robe, 

And ample let it flow, that nature wears 

On her thron'd eminence : Where er fe takes 
Her horizontal march, purſue her ſtep 

With fweeping train of foreſt : hill to hill 
Unite with prodigality of ſhade. 


LINE 69. 


Oft he would aſk, whence came this hero- gueſt? 


We may, perhaps, wonder that our old herdſman hath not 
yet taken the liberty of aſking HercuLes, his name; or rather, 
that the hero himſelf had not given him the information, at the 
beginning of their interview. But the ancients never enquired 
the names of their ſtranger- gueſts. 


This 


( 174 ) 

This ſpecies of etiquette is obſervable in Homer's Pheniciang, 
who are repreſented as hoſpitabl) entertaining Ur yssts, though 
they were ignorant of his name, and did not preſume to aſk it, 
It ſeems that filence was enjoined on ſuch occafions, hy the laws 
of ancient hoſpitality ; which were held ſacred by all the nations 


of antiquity, but peculiarly adhered to, in the more northern 
countries. 


Tacrrus, ſpeaking of the Germans, tells us: Quemcungue 
mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur : pro ſortuna quiſque appa- 
ratis epulis excipit. Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hf. 
pitii, nemo diſcernit. De Morib. Germ. c. 21. 


It was a caſtom among the ancient Scots (particularly the 
Highlanders) to let their doors open the whole night; ſo that 
the ſtranger had free acceſs to their houſes, even while they 
were aſleep. This anſwers to the deſcription of TiBuLLus, 
in his fine repreſentation of the Golden Age. To aſk their 
gueſt, with any degree of importunity, from what country 
he came—whither he was going—or what was his name, 
*rill he had ſpent a year under their roof, was thought a breach 
of civility and good-manners. MacueTta's murder of Duncan, 
therefore, in SHAKSPEARE, was doubly criminal, from the cir- 
cumſtance of Duncan's having been his gueſt, His violation 
of the popular laws of hoſpitality, greatly eahanced the atrocity 
of his crime. He was obliged, bv the ſtrongeſt ties of religion, 
to obſerve thoſe laws himſelf. and, as a perſonage of rank, to 
enforce the obſervation of them. Not one of SHaKsPEARE's nu- 
merous commentators ſeems to have noticed this circumſtance. 


Dr. WaRrox. 
LINE 78. 
And drove the ſcattering maſtifls far away. 
In this paſſage TaeocriTvs plainly imitates Homes, Odyſſ. 
b. 14. Great attention. was paid to dogs by the princes and 


heroes of old, TzLEMacaus, Odyſſ. b. 2, was followed by two 
| domeſtic 


CPF" 3 


domeſtic dogs. AcniLLes, Il. b. 23, isdeſcribed with nine large 
dogs at his board. Two dogs attend Evanpes, in VIII, b. 8. 
And Sxrnax, in Livy, Inter duos canes ſtans, Scipionem appel- 
lait. Dr. Wakrox. 


LINE 102. 


See troops of llaves, with taſks aſſign'd them all. 


The following little paſtoral effuſion of FxAcASs rox Ius, is much 
in the manner of 'TxeocRiTus, whoſe principal beauty (as we 
have often remarked) conſiſts in particularizing. 

Pozm ITAL. vol. ii. p. 234. 


Nox wenit, et paſte redeunt ad tecta capellæ. 
Pre caper it, cui barba jubat, cui cornua pendent 
Intorta, et grandes olido de corpore ſetæ. 

Pone gregem reliquum compellit arundine wirgo 
Upilio, multo armantur cui baltea fuſe. 

At mater longæ va, igni dum braſſica fervet, 
Mulctra effert, gravidogue recens lac ubere mul get. 
Ruſticus, interea, pinguis collector olive, 

Interea et walidus primd de nocte bubulcus, 
Advenere domum congeſtd tum focus orno 
Ingenti, aut fago, vel fragmine roborts, ardet : 
Tolluntur lætæ flammæ, lateque relucent. 


LINE 122. 


Were never known to caſt the untimely young. 


Thus we read, Geneſis xxx. 30, 43. * Thy cattle is now 
© increaſed to a multitude—And the man increaſed exceedingly, 
© and had much cattle.” And xxxi. 38. Theſe twenty years 
© have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy ſhe-goats have not 
* caſt their young. 


LINE 130 


Ruſh on the mountain beaſts, &c. 


676) 


It is remarkable that both Cazzcn and Fawkes have tran · 
flated the word Ongzs, lions though we afterwards find (ſee 
tranſlation, 1. 176) that 

Bears, and tuſky boars, and wolves ale 
were natives of the Grecian foreſts. 


Onp fignifies a beaſt in general. Though a lion in Howes, it 
may be a bear in TazocriTvs. | 


The paſſage alluded to, is thus tranſlated by Pope, II. b. 15. 


As when a lion, ruſhing from his den 

Amidſt the plain of ſome wide-watered fen, 
(Where numerous oxen, as at eaſe they fred, 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes ; 
The trembling herd/man far to diſtance flies— 
Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) 
He ſingles out, arreſts, and lays him dens. 


LINE 207. 


- 'Twas now high noon. No roar I heard or ſaw, &c. 


A fine picture of noon-day ſolitude and ſilence. Thus Aror- 
Lotus Raopiuvs, b. iv. I. 1247. 


Oude vu ag9y0y, &c. 
hey ſaw no winding path nor ſtream, 


Or ſhepherd”s cottage at a diſtance gleam 
But all, one deſert, in dead ſilence lay. 


LINE 270, 
Expir'd the monſter of the Nemean wood. 


Probably the concluſion, as well as the beginning of this 
Idyllium is loſt. For admitting that HERcurks has finiſhed his 
ſtory of the Nemean lion, we might naturally expect ſome reply 
from PRxLEUus. We might expect HER cULESs, alſo, to proceed 
with the relation of other adventures; not, to mention that he 
afterwards cleanſed the ſtables of Aucias, Surely the yy 
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ah not have abandoned his hero thus abruptly, With reſpect 
tothe author of this poem, Mr. WazTon, with other learned men, 
hath his doubts, though he by no means thinks it unworthy of 
TazocriTus. But there is an abruptneſs in the ſtyle of 
Tugockrrus, not ſuiting the character of the piece before us. 
The diction of this Idyllium is more fertile and flowery, its pe- 
riods more poliſhed, and verſification eafier, than what we meet 
with in the Sicilian poet. His ſtyle, in ſhort, ſeems to be that 
of a writer to whom heroic ſubjects had been familiar. Re1s«s 
is of opinion, that HERcurxs the lion-ſlayer? is a fragment of 
a large work, ſaid to have been written by PisaxpER, on the 
exploits of HercuLEs, 


| IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-SIXTH. 


HE characters, the ſcenery, the cataſtrophe, and the mora- 
lity, of this Idyllium, are evidently borrowed from the 
Bacchz of EuxiripEs; which exhibits an extenſive view-of the 
Bacchanalian rites. The Englifs reader may ſee the Męſenger's 
intereſting narrative of the death of PENTH us very happily 
tranſlated in WoopavLL's verſion. The lyric parts of this tra- 
gedy (as indeed of all the dramatic pieces of ann preſerve 
their enthuſiaſm in PoTTER's tranſlation. 


LINE I. 


Cheeks of ſnow. 
See WarToON, 


vol. It, Y:;  IDYLLIUM 
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IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


9 Idyllium forms a ſtrange contraſt with the twenty-ſixth, 
Flippancy, familiarity, and the rudeſt ruſticity, are oppoſed 
to romantic enthuſiaſm, and phrenzy, and tragical horror. 
Perhaps theſe Idyllia become intereſting by their juxta-poſition, 
A regular arrangement of the pieces of THxockrrus might de. 
ſtroy much of their effect. | 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


L INE 4. | 
Where riſes VEN us' fane, embower'd in reed. 
Tx ey C APR ny of jey ts KAAAMOIE xaneow. 
| N | ATAENZvs, b. 13. 
on deep bed of whiſpering reeds. 
LINE. 8, 


— — charm his welcome gueſt. 


Or7rmws Ce“ £140v TEP RL” HOwy—— 
Ut lætitiæ fructum capiam ex obtutu hoſpitis mei. Wakrox. 


| 
| 
| | LINE 12, 
| The genuine model of domeſtic life. 
For a character of the ancient matrons, ſee Epitaph. Spon. 
Miſcell. Erudit. Antig. p. 151. 


HIC. SITA. EST. AMYMONE. 
MARCI. OPTIMA. ET. PULCHER 
RIMA. LANIFICA. PIA. PUDICA. 
FRUGI. CASTA. DOMISEDA. 


See St. Paul's Epiſtle to TiTys, ii. 5. 


ZuPpovas, , ois. 


If) 


Spon. 


In 


recognize him. 


„6 


In Howes, HeLen hath her golden diſtaff, and ſilver baſket 
and, in Moschus, Euroea has her golden baſket, ornamented 
with a variety of emblematic figures, = 


LINE 24. 
Traceſt to ARCH1As' city walls. 


Syracuſe was built by Azxcatas, one of the Heraclidæ, who 


came from Corinth into Sicily, in the ſecond year of the 11th 


Olympiad. Univ. Hiſt. 
— — — — — 


IDYLLIUM the TWENTY-NINTH. 
FH RACE hath imitated this paſſage, Ode xvii. 1. 2. 


Ab te mes i partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera; 
Nec carus æque, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? 


If the tranſlator remember rightly, ſome wicked wit hath ſtiled 
this paſſage an Hibernici/m. Horace, in the firſt place, conſi- 
ders his friend as a part of himſelf; and in the ſecond place inti- 
mates, that if this part ſhould be taken away, the remainder would 


not be the whole. Perhaps a parliamentary word-coiner might 
rather call it a ?rui/m, 


— . — 


IDYLLIUM the THIRTIETH. 


HIS piece (ſays Mr. WaRrox) was not written by Taeo- 
cRiITUs. The nature and manner of it, indeed, are 

both very different from thoſe of the other Idyllia. But might 
not Tugockrrus have imitated Anackeon? The tranſlator re- 
collects more than one modern poet who hath occaſionally 
aſſumed a ſhape fo unlike himſelf, as to render it impoſſible to 
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E PI G RAM S. 


E PIGR A M I. 


LINE 1. 


Theſe dewy roſes 


HAT the roſe was ſacred to the Muſes, appears alſo from 
ANACREON, ode 53, and SAPPHO, frag. 2. 


L INE 8, 
'4 


ſo ſnowy-white. 

Tour interprets way©- not villaſus, ſhaggy, but albus, white 
Hoe = | 

= | | II. 

Bropevs (ſays BLackwaLlL) has quarrelled with the common 

reading in the ſecond Epigram of 'T'nzocrITvs. 
O xanx Cvgryy: MEPIZAQN 
Besch TA. 

Where he has peremptorily thrown out wp:ody, and offered 
reaſons why :\.o9%» ſhould take place. But in my opinion his 


conjecture is ſpoiled, and the rejected reading aſcertained by the 
authority of Horace, who ſeems to have this paſſage in view 


— Grataque feminis, 
 Imbelli citbarã carmina divides. 


Which our poet SyENCER imitates : 


And all the while moſt heavenly melody 
About the bed feet muſic did divide, 
Him to beguile of grief and agony. 


All this is ingenious enough. But Bropevs is probably right, 


Menden is more natural and eaſy than Mere. 
v. Theſs 


\ 
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V. 


Theſe inſcriptions were not only to be met with on marbles, 
ſtatues, &c. but were ſometimes found on the ancient paintings. 
If we carry this idea along with us, we ſhall diſcover an elegance in 
theſe Epigrams that mays have hitherto eſcaped us: in the mean 
time, much of their obſcurity will diſappear. Here theſe ſhep- 
herds ſeem to have been painted in the act of playing their 
ruſtic ditties ; and at a little diſtance, Pax fleeping in a cave, 
near an aged oak, 'The Epigram is an explanation of the 
painting. | WaRTON. 


We ſee, that there was formerly a much more intimate corre- 
ſpondence between poets and painters than at preſent ſeems to 
- exiſt, It is a known fact that they mutually copied from each 
other's works. In this connexion there was great elegance and 

beauty. Mr. HarLey hath been ſtudious to revive it; and his 
_ Epiſtle to Romney is a fine inſtance of his taſte and knowledge, 
in a province congenial with that on which he ſheds ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed honor. The ſubjects he recommends to his friend's 
attention, are very judiciouſly and happily - choſen. Some are 
taken from MiLTox and SHaxseeart, PoLyGNoTUus, we know, 
copied from. Hours. After having mentioned the name of 
Hartr, it might be deemed preſumptuous in the tranſlator 
to allude to any work of his own. It is with all diffidence, 
however, that he refers his readers to his“ Engliſh Orator,” 
where, in the delineation of oratorical action, he hath given 
examples of pathetic oratory, drawn from ſuch hiſtorical ſub- 
jects, as either have been, or might, with propriety, be adopted 
by the hiſtory- -painter, Such is that of Cxsar's dropping 
his papers in extreme agitation, through the power of Cictro's 
eloquence—the death of Cnarnau in the Houſe of Lords, 
drawn by . CorLey—and the picture of Maria-Trrrtsa, 
in the midſt of her Hungarian ſubjects the firſt and the laſt of 


which have never been (as far as the tranſlator knows) inhibited 
in painting, 


VI. LINES 


( 183 ) 
VI.. 
LINE 6. 


No—not a bone. 


The tranſlator could not introduce this term (though it ap- 
pears eaſy and natural) without ſome violence to the original. 
He ſuſpected, however, ſome corruption, and was happy to find 
the conjecture of Re1sxe confirming his ſuſpicion, . Oce &9s 
ripea—the aſhes of a bone, After all, it may be objected, that 
the cloſing point does not ſuit the gravity of ancient Epigram. 


IX. : 


In the common editions of Txzocritus we have only the firſt 
two lines of this Epigram. The other four were tranſcribed by 
Grevivs, from a manuſcript in the Palatine library. See the 
original lines in WarTon's edition, vol. ii. p. 318. 


| XIII. 
According to PLaTo, the celeſtial Venus was the daughter of 
Ohe. or Heaven—hence called Urania. See his Sympoſ. 
IleroCureea Oveays OvyaTng, mv xa Ovgaviay S , n Je 
VEWTERH Ai 2 Aloyns, vn In TAY 140 KANE H. This URania- 
Venus (Pausanias tells us) had temples erected to her in Athens, 
Phenicia, &c. She was painted in complete armour, As the 


popular Venus (ſays Xenopnon) preſided over the pleaſures of 
the body, the celeſtial preſided over the pleaſures of the mind. 


XVI. 


Josua Barnes informs us, that this Epigram exiſts at Venice, 
inſcribed on an ancient marble, in the area of a palace belonging 
to one of the Venetian nobles. The tranſlator remembers to 
have read ſomewhere, that a learned Venetian ſo enthuſiaſtically 
preferred CarulLus to MARTIAL, that he uſed to make an anni- 
verſary offering in his library, of a volume of MarTiaL's Epi- 
grams to the manes of his favorite epigrammatiſt. 


VII. EPiCHARMUS 


61 % 
XVII. 
EPICHARMUS was a diſciple of PYTHaGoRas, and the inventor 
of comedy. All his comic pieces (according to ſome, thirty-five 
in number) are loſt. He was brought to Siczly from the Iſle of 


Cos, when an infant, and lived (as Lucian tells us) to the age of 
ninety· ſeven. 


XIX. 


Axchilochus was a Greek poet, born at Panos, in the third 
Olympiad— the inventor of Iambic verſe. 


Archilochum proprio rabies, &c. 


: XX. 
See Univerſal Hiſtory, b. ii. c. 1, for an account of Pisax DER. 


Many of theſe Epigrams of TxeocriTus are inſcriptions on 
ſtatues. Whoever 1s acquainted with ancient hiſtory, needs not 
be informed, that ſcarce any thing was more common among 
the Greeks and Romans, than the erection of ſtatues to the me- 
mory of diſtinguiſhed perſonages, at the expence of the public, 
Poets, orators, and hiſtorians, ſtateſmen and warriors, have been 
all honoured in their turn, by this conſpicuous mark of public 
attention and gratitude, Statues have not only been erected to 


an Erichakuus, an ANACREON, or a PISANDER, but to an Ho- 
TENSIUS, a CarTo, or a PoLyBivus. 


XXI. 

Hrieyoxax was a ſatiriſt of Epbeſus—as remarkable for his wit 
as the deformity of his perſon. BuyaLus and AnTHERMUs, two 
eminent ſtatuaries, caricatured him in a ſtatue: On which he 
wrote ſuch bitter invectives againſt them, that they both diſ- 


patched themſelves—or (as others ſay) left E Phefur on the 
occaſion. 


Acer hoſtis Burlo, ſays Horace. 
In the Anthologia, there are ſome Epigrams on Hiproxax | 
We are, here, reminded of CHURCHILL and HoGARTH. 


NOTES 
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NOTES ON B I ON. 


—— — — —ä 5—b 
— 2 — — " ——_ —ͤ—p 


IDYLLIUM the FIRST, 


N the Epitaph on Apon1s, we contemplate; with admiration, 
all the beauties and graces that can adorn a-poem of this 
nature. So impaſſioned is its ſentiment—ſo curious its felicity 
of elocution—lo delicate the poſition of its melodious words—ſo 
numerous and ſweet the variation of its verſes, and fo delightful 
the harmony of its pauſes, that our fancy is ſoothed by pathos 
the moſt melting, while our ears are charmed with muſic the 
moſt exquiſite !—To this purpoſe Lonceeierre. For the 'Tran- 
ſlator's ſentiments, ſee Diſſertation on Bio and Moschus. 


LINE I2, 


As the black crimſon ſtains his /naowy limbs. 


Hesx1n (the Chriſt-Church editor) might poſſibly have been 
juſtified in changing Awzy to avypy in this place, to avoid an 
affected antitheſis, did not expreſſions equally abſurd occur in 
this author, too plainly evincing his fondneſs for puerilities. 


LIN £ 21. 
— His dogs ſtand howling round. 
SenEca, Hyppolit. I. 1108, repreſents the faithful dog affected 
in a ſimilar manner: | | 


Marſtægue domini membra weſiigant canes. 


Ex1cone diſcovered the death of her father Icarus, by the in- 
ceſſant barking of the bitch Mera at his tomb. In Oss1ax's 
Temora we read, His dogs are howling in their place.“ It is 

| a common 


( 188 ) 


a common opinion. among the Highlanders to this day, that dogs 
are ſenſible of the death of their maſter, at whatever diſtance it 
may happen; his ghoſt appearing to them, at the moment of his 
deceaſe, although inviſible to human beings. The ancient Greeks 
entertained the ſame notion. In Homer's Odyſſey, the dogs of 
Evumzuvs perceive the appearance of Mixxxva, at the ſame time 
that the Goddeſs is inviſible to TELEUAChHvus. 


That this ſpecies of perception often exiſts in brute animals, 
is believed in almoſt all our villages. If a horſe ſuddenly ſtand 
ſtill on the road, without any cauſe perceivable by his rider, it is 
immediately attributed to an apparition that obſtructs his way. 


LINE 309. 


the rivers, as they flow. 


When the poet makes the rivers moan for Venus, he very 
properly calls her Ap: But this propriety, perhaps, was 
merely accidental, as he hath given her the ſame appellation, 
when ſhe wanders the deſert. Ate: LANGHORNE. 


Our poet, probably, meant to play upon the word Agęodila. 
The conceit is quite characteriſtic. 


LINE 41. | 
The flowerets bluſh, in ſorrow, at her feet. 


Paleneſs being the known effect of grief, we do not, at firſt 


fight, accept the expreſſion Eevfpancla: ; but when we conſider, 
that the firſt emotions of it are attended with bluſhes, we are 
pleaſed with the obſervation, LANGHORNE. 


The tranſlator muſt here alſo diſſent from his favorite Laxc- 
HORNE, | 


LINE 43. 
_ CyTHERA chaunts 


Doctor Laxcnorne obſerves, that the ſcholiaſts have entirely 
miſunderſtood this paſſage, They make Kedyen Venus; for 
which 


Or 


( 189 ) 


which they have neither any authority (the Doric name ſhe bor- 
rows from that iſland being always Kvvep«e) nor the leaſt proba- 
bility from the connexion. 


| LINE 56. 
I'll catch the quivering ſpirit of thy ſoul, 
Thus Anna, Dipo's ſiſter, in Virez : 


Extremus fequis ſuper halitus errat, 
Ore legam. 


And ALcmena, in Seneca, Herc. Oct. I. 1339: 


Spiritus fugiens meo 
Legatur ore. 


And TuLLy, 
Ut extremum filiorum ſpiritum ore excipere liceret. 
Thus alſo PeTRrRoNIUs, c. 114; | 
Si wer? Encolpion dilexiſfti, age, da oſcula, dum licet, et ultimum 
hoc gaudium fatis properantibus rape. 
This uſage ——— among the Greeks as well as Romans. 
Hxskix. 


LINE 63. 
Wretch that I am, to breathe immortal breath— 


O what awvails it of immortel feed 
To been ybred, and never born to die ! 
Far better I it deem to die with ſpeed, 
Than waſte in woe, and wailfull miſerie. 
SPENSER's Fairy Queen. 
Why delays 
His hand to 8 'ewhat his decree 
Fix'd on this day? Why do I over-live? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain 2 — | M ILTON. 


LINE 


EC r-ůãm!r 


8.4999) 
LINE 74 


Why, ſweet A DoN1s, urge the ſavage chace? 


Te guogue ut hoc timeas, fi quid prodeſſe monendo 
Pofſet, Aboxi monet, Sc. | Ovp. 
4 


See Nonnvs Dioxxs. b. 41, where it is fabled that Aboxts 
was ſlain by Mars in the form of a boar. St, Cryrir on IsALIAR 
mentions the ſame circumſtance, Partly Hesx1N, 


LINE 80. 


And from her tears anemonies ariſe, 
See Ovid's Metam. lib. x. fab. 12. 


Thus Camotns, lib. x: 


And here bedew'd with love's celeſtial irars 
T he woe-markt flower of ſlain Apon1s rears 
Tis purple head, prophetic of the reign - 
When loft Anoxis all revive again. 


On which CasrTera remarks: * This is applicable to the 
celeſtial Venus; for, according to mythology, her amour with 
Aponis had nothing in it impure, but was only the love which 
nature bears to the ſun,” 


LINE 90. 
That viſage with the flowery chaplet crown. 


It was cuſtomary among the ancients to crown the dead witk 
flowers. Thus in the Phœnician virgins of Eurieipes, CRxos 
ſpeaks of PoLynices ; 


Whoever fall be found 


Crewning his corſe, or covering it with earth, 


The crown (ſays CLEmens ALEXAN.) was eſteemed the ſymbol 
of undiſturbed tranquility : Hence they crown the dead. In the 
Levant they (till crown with flowers the corpſes of virgins. 

|  LONGEPIERRE. 


LINE 


16 


LINE 97. 


Shear their bright locks, in agony of woe. 


The ceremony of cutting off the hair in honor of the dead, 
was univerſally practiſed among the ancients. In Homer we 
have ſeveral examples of it. See Odyſley, b. iv. I. 197; ſee alſo 
the Iliad, b. xxiii. 1. 135. In the ſame book, AcniLLEs offers 
up his hair to PaTrocLus. In Sarrno, 2d epig. the compa- 
nions of T1Mas ſhear their ringlets, and place them on her tomb. 
HERODOrus tells us, that Marponius cut off his hair after his 
defeat. ELtecTRra, in Eugieipes, appears with her treſſes ſhorn. 
(I. 450.) The Ephe/fian matron, in PeTRON1Us, ſeems to have 
torn off her hair: Ruptoſque crines ſuper pettus jacentis impoſuit. 
The paſſage in Ovid is well known: | 


Sciſſægue capillas 


Planguntur matre. 


Thus alſo Srarius (Thebaid, b. 6.) 
— pedtore fuſam 
Cæſariem ferro, minuit ; ſectiſgue jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis. 


A greater number of inſtances to this purpoſe might be eaſily 
accumulated ; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew the prevalence of 
this cuſtom in the days of antiquity. It hath been obſerved, 
that the ceremony of cutting off the hair, while it was obviouſly 
expreſſive of violent emotion, had a latent meaning couched ' 
under it. As the hair was cut off from the head, never more 
to be united to it, ſo were the dead cut off from the living, 
never more to return. This uſage was not confined to the hea- 
then world. It is taken notice of in ſcripture. EZEKIEL, de- 
ſcribing a great lamentation, ſays: © They ſhall make themſeli es 
t utterly bald for thee.” Chap. xxvii. 31. 


The ancients, however, were accuſtomed to cut off and devote 
their hair on other occaſions than thoſe of grief ; which appears 
from a paſſage in JuvenaL, fat, xii. I. 82. 


Gaudent 


( 192 ) 


— Gaudent ibi vertice raſo 
Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula nautæ. 


And in the Acts of the Apoſtles, xviii. 18, St. Paul is ſaid to 
have ſhorn his head in Cenchrea; for he had a vow.” 


The cuſtom we have been commenting on ſtill exiſts in the 


| Eaftern nations, who have retained for the moſt part the uſages 


of ancient times. The Grecian women (according to M. Gurs) 
are at preſent ſatisfied with tearing up their hair, though they 


formerly cut off their long treſſes, and ſtrewed them over the 
tombs of the deceaſed. 


And in Calabria (Swinnun nn tells us) the widow of the de- 
ceaſed plucks off handfuls of her hair, which ſhe firews over the 
bier of her huſband. 


1 1 NE 114. 
Reſerve thy ſorrows for the year of woe. 
Numa ſeems to have borrowed the cuſtom he inſtituted of 
mourning a year for the deceaſed, from the Greeks. For though, 


it is ſaid, only ten months were ſet apart, yet ten months were 
the your of RomvLvs, till regulated by his ſucceſſor. 


LANGHORST, | 


IDYLLIUM 


wait] 


mal, 
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IDYLLIUM the SEVENTH. 


EE the ſtory of AcriLLes and DEID Aula, in the Achilleid 
of Srarius, book i. 


LINE 7. 
And catch the Seyrzan grace. 


Probably the people of Scyros (the iſlan@ where AcnLLes de- 
bauched Dz1Dam1a) were accuſtomed to celebrate, on ſet days, 
this famous love- intrigue. Mrksovw here alludes to their muſie 
on this occaſion, See HESsKxx. 


21m © 29 


The fleece, for arms, in ſweet delirium ply'd. 


Lycorngox's deſcription of this circumſtance correſponds 
with that of our poet. 


Onavy xj: Cote TAnTETH! π. ,I, 
Auva:, map i5ols 45px:0©- avaxs xeolwy, &c, 


A ſimilar ſtory is told of HercuLEs. 


Alcidem lanas nere coegit amor. Oviy. 


At the cloſe of the third book of the Luſiad, the power of fe- 
male beauty over the moſt heroic minds, is beautifully illuſtrated, 


Zet love full oft with wild delirium blinds, 
And fans his baſeſt fires in nobleft minds : 
The female garb the great ALCIDES wore, 
And for his OMPHALE the dijtaff bore. 

For CIEOPAT RAS frown the world was loſt. 
The ROMAN terror, and the Punic boajt, 
Cannz's great vidtor, for a harlot's ſmile, 
Refign'd the harveſt of his glorious toil. 

And who can boaſt he never felt the fires, 
The trembling throbbings of the young defires, 


Vor. II. O When 


( 194 ) 
When he beheld the breathing roſes glow, 
And the ſoft heawvings of the living ſnow z 
The waving ringlets of the auburn hair, 
And all the rapturous graces of the fair! 


Oh ! what defence, if fixt on him, he ſpy 
The languid ſweetneſs of the ſtedfaſt eye ! 


LINE 33. | 
Oft kiſs'd her hand, in amorous dalliance warm, 


And ſhed the enamour'd tear, and claſp'd her trembling 
form, 


STaT1vs finely deſcribes this amorous interview, ACHILL. b. i. 
I. 558. 


Illam ſequiturque, premitque, 
Improbus illam oculis iterumque iterumque reſumit : 
Nunc nimius lateri non evitantis adheret ; 
Nunc levibus ſertis, lapfis nunc ſponte caniſtris, 
Nunc T hyr/ſo parcente ferit; modo dulcia notæ 
Fila lyræ, tenueſque modos et carmina monſtrat 
Chironts, ducitque manum, digitoſque ſonanti 
Infringit citbaræ; nunc occupat ora canentis, 
Et ligat amplexus, et, mille per aſcula, laudat. 


NOTES 
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NOTES on MOSC Hus. 


IDVLLIUM the FIRST. 


98 SPENSER's Fairy Queen, book iii. c. 6. |. 11. 


LINE 3. 
If any one a wandering Cupry ſee. 
I will riſe now, and go about the city in the ſtreets, and in 
© the broad ways, I will ſeek him whom my ſoul loveth: I 
«* ſought him, but I found him not. The watchmen that go 


© about the city, found me: to whom I ſaid, Saw ye him whom 
my ſoul loveth ?” Cant. iii. 2, 3. 


LINE 14. 
Smooth are his words, his voice as honey ſweet. 


The words of his mouth are ſofter than butter, having wat 


© in his heart; his words were ſmoother than oil, and yet be 
* they very ſwords.” Pſalm lv. 22. 


© For the lips of a ſtrange woman drop as an honey-comb, 
© and her mouth is ſmoother than oil. But her end 1s bitter as 
* wormwood, ſharp as a tw6-edged ſword.” Prov. v. 3, 4. 


HxskIx quotes a rhyming diſtich tothe ſame purpoſe: . 
Mel in ore, verba lais; © 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis. 


O 3 LINE 


( 198 ) 


LINE 90. 


ev'n to ACHERON, and the infernal King. 


It is probable that Moschus had ſtill the Proverbs of Solo 
in his eye. Her feet go down to death: her ſteps _ hold on 
hell.“ Prov. v. 5. 


LIN 21. 


A clue to trace the motions of his mind. 


© Leſt thou ſhouldeſt ponder the path of her life, her ways are 
© moveable, that thou canſt not know them.“ Prov. v. 6. 


IDYLLIUM the SECOND. 


N inſpeQting two very ancient MSS. (ſays Ursinvs) one 

belonging to the Vatican, the other to the Medicean Li- 

brary, I obſerved that the Idyllium entitled Euxor a was aſcribed 
to Moschus. HESsKIN. 


Some critics have thought it the property of Throckrrus. 
But its ſtyle and manner afford ſufficient evidence to the con- 
trary, putting the authority of MSS. out of the queſtion. The 
antiquity of this fable is proved (ſays Madam Dacits) by the 
picture of Euroya carried off by JETER, in the 35th Ode of 
ANACREON. 


L INE 60. 


In ſculptur'd gold the beauteous 10 ſhone. 
The reader is referred to Ovid, Metam. b. i. for the fable of Jo. 


[INE 30. 


and now each lovely maid 
Cull'd with fair hands the flowerets of che glade. 


CLAUDIAN 


P88 


(299-3 


CLAaupian (Rape of PROSERK INE, b. ii.) hath imitated this 
paſſage, i in his deſcription of mms: gathering flowers with 
her virgin-companions, 


LINE 135. 


In rapid bounds he bore her to the beach, 


In deſcribing the Rape of Euroya, Ovid has cloſely copied 
Moschus, Metam. b. ii. 


In Sir JohN Moore's Poetical Trifles, we have theſe ſprightly 
ſtanzas ; | 

| Next, in a milk-white bulls diſguiſe, 
At fair EuroPa's feet he lies: 
Borne on his back ſhe quits the ſhore, 
And trembling hears the hoarſe waves roar. 
To be at ſea, a pick-a-pack, 
Riding upon a white bull's back, 
Was droll enough; but tabas more odd 
To ſee the bull chang'd to a God! 
Her tongue in vain prepar'd to chide, 
Her ſmiling eyes her tongue bely'd; 

_ Pity began her heart to move, 
His fault was only—too much love. 
What could ſbe do No ſuccour nigh, 
No friend to help, no foe to pry, 
Jove gain'd his pardon ; and, tis ſaid, 
Found all his trouble ower paid. 


LINE 136, 


She, turning to her dear companion-train, 


Though Moschus is not remarkable for his judgment, his 
ſaperiority to CLAUDIAN is very conſpicuous, on comparing their 
different manner of deſcribing fimilar events. As Evnoya is 
carried off, in this place, her companions are filent in aſtoniſh- 
ment: but while ProsErPine 1s hurried away (by PLuTo in 
CLauDlan) Diana makes a ſpeech—a great part of which muſt 


have been loſt in air. 
| LINE 


( 200 ) 


LINE 162, | 
How can thy hoofs, ſo heavy, ſteer with eaſe. 


Nonxus (Dioxxs. b. i.) hath imitated this part of Euroea's 
ſpeech: 
OS,“ T1 To Javun 3 ode 77001 xοπ⏑αε ο Y 
Nuxxræi 4Tevytrou0 01: vale ayooru®- Ses; &c. 


This ſentiment is put into the mouth of a mariner, aſtoniſhed 
at ſeeing the bull ſwimming over the broad ocean. Here all is 
natural. The copy ſurpaſſes the original. For, what can be 
more improper than theſe expreſſions of admiration in Eugora, 
though a ſpectator (as in Nox us) might expreſs his wonder, 
with propriety, at the bull's miraculous appearance on the waters? 
The fears of Evroya ſhould, at firſt, have precluded utterance. 
And, when ſhe began to' ſpeak, ſhe ought to have ſpoken in 
terms of extreme agitation and diſtrefs. ” She ſeems, however, 
quite at her eaſe—at leiſure for ſimilies and conjectures; and, 
in the midſt of her pretty ſailing expedition, indulges her more 
excurſive fancy with the proſpect of an aerial route. 

CLAUDIAxN's PRosgR INE, on her way to the infernal regions, 
begins her ſpeech, ſomewhat to the purpoſe. Her oration, how- 


ever, is much too long; and, at its cloſe, degenerates into bom- 
baſtic deſcription. 


LINE 132, 


Courage, dear nymph 


PLuro's conſolatory addreſs to ProsERPINE, in CLAUDIAN,® 
(ſee 2d book) is one of the fineſt paſlages in all his works. 


* See © PorMs By GENTLEMEN OF DEVONSBIRE AND CORNWALL,” 
Where is a tranſlation of Claudian's Rape of Proſerpine. Vol. ii. p. IIS. 


IDYLLIUM 
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IDYLLIUM the THIRD: 


LINE 4. 


Ye flowers, breathe ſickly ſweets o'er Bfox's grave. 


1 diſtreſs of a modern Greet lady, on the death of her 
brother, is finely repreſented in M. Guy's entertaining 
Memoirs. Her expreſſions of ſorrow are in the ſame romantic 
ſtrain with the elegy before us: but they affect us with all the 
force of genuine pathos. The reaſon is—the Greek lady's elegy 
contains particular alluſions, The flowers, &c.. which ſhe in- 
vokes (in fact every thing around her) have an obvious refe- 
rence to the perſon ſhe laments. The garden of the deceaſed 
is thus deſ@ibed: © The ſea was ſeen from this garden, which 
was ornamented by beautiful flowers, fruit-trees, and an area 
full of birds. 'There was likewiſe a reſervoir of water recruited 
by the ſea, in which all forts of fiſh were kept. This garden, 
theſe birds and fiſh, were the amuſement of the Sage who had 
been juſt torn from his ſiſter and friends. * Where is my brother ? 
(ſaid this deſpairing fiſter, as her eyes wandered over the garden) 
© He is gone—has paſſed away like a ſhadow. Ye flowers which 
* he cultivated with ſo much pleaſure ; ye have already loſt the 
* freſhneſs his hand beſiowed! Periſh with him! Droop and 
dit her, even to the root Ie fiſh, fince ye have no longer a 
* maſter nor a friend, to watch over your preſervation, return ye 
© to the great waters! Return and ſeek uncertain life And ye 
* little birds, if ye may ſurvive your grief, accompany my fighs 
* with your plaintive ſongs ! Thou peaceful ocean, whoſe ſurface 
* begins to be difturbed, art thou alſo ſenſible to my ſorrows f 
Then turning towards her ſlaves, the ſaid: © Weep, my children, 
© weep ! Ye have loft one who was linder than a father to you! 
* My brother is no niore! Theſe haunts, which his preſence ren- 
* dered ſo delightful, muſt now become the reſidence of gloom 
and afflidtion 1? 


* LINE 


16 


L 18 21 6 


Expand, pale hyacinth, thy letter'd leaf. 


Ovip's fable of Hyacinthus is well known. 


— 4 
Flos habet inſcriptum, Oc. Tc, 
T he hyacinth beaurayt the doleful Ai, 
And calls the tribute of APOLLo's figh : 
Still on its bloom the mournful flower retains 
The lovely blue that ay d the ſtripling's weint. 
Luſiad. b. ix. 


LINE 309. 


The trees reſign'd their fruitage at thy death. 


The following lines from Gax's fifth paſtoral are a good ſpe- 
0 cimen of the mock elegiac, and no bad burleſque of the above. 


Henceforth the morn ſhall dewy ſorrows ſhed, 
And evening tears upon the graſs be ſpread. 
The rolling ftreams with watery grief ſhall flow, 


And winds ſhall moan aloud—when loud they blow. ga 
Henceforth, as oft as autumn ſhall return, / all 
The dropping trees, whenter it rains, ſhall mourn “ WI 
This ſeaſon quite ſhall ſtrip the country's pride, a 5 
For *'twas in autumn BLOUZELINDA died. in! 
Let us, however, compoſing our countenances to a becoming * 
+4 NY Mi ; thi 
gravity, recollect old SyeNnstR's numbers, which are meant as a 
ſerious imitation of the Greek elegiaſt. 15 
T he faded locks fall from the lofty oak, 
The flouds do gaſp, for dried is their ſource, 
And flouds of tears flow in their flead perforce. 
T he mantled meadows mourn 
Their ſundry colours torn. m1 
The feeble fircks in field refuſe their former fund, gr. 
And hang their heads as they would learn to weep ; ab 


The 
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The beaſts in foreſt wail, as they were wood, 
Except the wolves that chace the wand'ring ſbecp, 
Now jhe is gone that ſafely did em keep. 


LINE 47. 


Not with more grief the dolphin fill'd the ſeas. 


It is among the ſtories of ancient naturaliſts, as well as poets, 
that the dolphin is delighted with muſic, The ſiction was not 
only admitted into poetry, but natural hiſtory. Priny hath re- 
corded ſeveral examples of the dolphin's muſical ear, and bene- 
volent feelings: See book ix. c. 8. 


ZEL1an hath given us, in his lively manner, many little de- 
tacked hiitories of the dolphin. He relates in his 12th book, 
c. 45, the well-known ſtory of Arton. In reſpect to this paſ- 
ſage, ScyoTTvs aſſures us, that he ſaw a ſimilar initance of fiſhes 
being allured by muſic. 


QAuod oculis meis ſpectawi. 
In the Electra“ of SoyrnocLes, dolphins are deſcribed as 


. gamboling round the Grecian ſhips. The paſſage in our author 


alludes (according to Loncererre): to the ſtory of Hegon, 
which is recorded in PLuTaxcn. We are there informed, that 
a gang of aſſaſſins, having diſpatched the poet, threw his body 
into the ſea, which was received by a ſhoal of dolphins, and, on 
the feſtival of NzeTuxNE, conveyed by them to the ſhore, near 
the city of MoLicria. Hence the murderers were diſcovered, 
and brought to condign puniſhment. 


LINE 51. 


Or faithful Cerylus 


The Cerylus was a very extraordinary bird of antiquity— 
much celebrated for conjugal aſfection. It is ſaid that when he 
grew old and feeble, his ſpouſe was accuſtomed to carry him 
about on her wings; and that on the death of either, the ſur- 

vivor 
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vivor was obſerved to hover over the ſpot where the dead bird 
lay, uttering the moſt miſerable cries. 


Hxskix. 


Or MEMNoN's ſcreaming birds 


For an account of theſe birds, ſee PLiny, b. x. c. 36, and 
Ovid, Metam. b. xiti. fab. 3. i 

Terque rogum luſtrant, et conſonus exit in auras 

Plangor. LONGEPIERRE, 


The introduction of the feather'd race, mourning the death of 
Bion, reminds the tranſlator of a very ſingular idea in one of the 
Gothic poets. His blood-thirſty hero, who had been a liberal 
benefaQor to the birds of prey, was fallen in the field of battle— 
and for kim? (cries the poet) — 

Mourned all the hawks of heaven. 


1 


LINE 71. 
And GALATEA, too, bewails thy fate 
The poet here alludes, perhaps, to Bion's Idyll. on GaLarza; 
of which we have only a ſmall fragment. LONGEPIERRE. 


The diſcerning reader will ſee frequent alluſions in this Idyl- 
lium to that of Biox, on the death of Aponis. 


LINE 85. 
MELEs, muſical in woe. 


Meles, a river of Tonia, wafhes the walls of Smyrna, where 


Biox was born. Here alſo was ſuppoſed to have been the birth- 
place of Homes. 


LINE 109. i 


and every ſwain, &c. &c. 


This and the five following lines are a tranſlation of fix Gree# 
verſes which were not in the old editions of Moschus. Musvkus 
FER of 
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of Crete is ſaid, by ſome critics, to have written and inſerted 


them in this place, to make up the deficiency of the original, 
SCALIGER thinks them genuine. 


SicELIDAS, Lycipas, and PutteTas, have been already intro« 
duced to us in the ſeventh Idyllium. 


LINE 127. 
The balmy breath of Spring their life renews, 
And bids them flouriſh in their former hues. 


C. Pzpo ALpinovanys hath the ſame ſentiment on the death 
of Mzctnas. 


Redaitur arboribus florens revirentibus tas: 
Ergo non homini quod fuit ante redit? 


Thus alſo CaruLLvs : 


Soles occidere & redire paſſunt; 

Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox eft perpetua una dormienda. 
And SrensER : 


MN hence is it that the floau'ret ¶ the field doth fade, 
And lyeth buried long in winter's bale ? | 
Yet ſoon as ſpring his mantl. hath diſplay'd, 
It flow'reth freſh, as it ſhould never fail. 
But thing on earth that is of moſt avail, 
As wirtue's branch, and beauty's bud, 
Reliven not for any good. 


© Man cometh up (ſays Jos) like a flower, and is cut down. 
There is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will ſprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not ceaſe. But 
man dicth and waſteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghoſt, 
and where is he? - He lieth down, and riſeth not, till the hea- 
vens be no more.“ Chap. xiv. Hxskix. 


Even this laſt paſſage (from the ſacred volume) is ſcarce ſupe- 
nor, in the tranſlator's opinion, to Moscavs's inimitable lines: 


At 


—— My neon ' — — —  — 
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At at, r. h N er £7I49 xalz ux70» owrar, 
H Tz yAwez (ibn, To Tu E, vn Joy, 
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LANGHORNE, in his elegant obſervations on CoLLins, hath 
intimated, that there is ſurely ſome powerful charm in the 
liquid melody of ſounds; ſince he could never read or hear the 
following verſe repeated without a degree of pleaſure, otherwiſe 
entirely unaccountable 


Their eyes, blue langniſh, and their golden hair. 


Were the tranſlator to memorize his feelings in this manner, 
be might be accuſed by the ſeverer critic of affectation or vanity. 
Yet he cannot ſuppreſs himſelf. There is ſo refined a pleaſure 
in recollecting thoſe Pierian days, | 


( Pierioſque dies, et amantes carmina ſomnos ) 


when no incident occurs to interrupt the deluſions of the muſe, 


that he eagerly retraces the ſenſations he felt on firſt peruſing - 


theſe beautiful lines of Moschus. They were the very firlt 
verſes that charmed him in the Gree# language, as (he well re- 
members) Gzar's Ode, on a diſtant proſpect of Eton college, 
were the firſt that delighted him in his own. 


_ The ſentiment is obvious. Neither PDO AL RINOvA Rus, nor 
Carul kus, nor SPENSER, are to be ſuſpected of imitation. But 
there is ſuch energy of expreſſion. ſuch a muſical cadence, ſuch 
a melting melody, and ſuch an air of ſolemnity at every pauſe, 
in this wonderful paſſage, that its parallel can n be found 
in the Greek poetry. 


LINE 153 
She once, amidſt theſe golden meadows play'd. 


— 0 
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— ot that fair field 

Of EnNa, where PROSERPINE gathering flowers 
Herſelf a fairer flower, by gloomy D1s 

Was gather'd; which coſt Ceres all that pain 

To ſeth her through the world. Paradiſe Loſt, b. v. 


—  — —  — 
IDYLLIUM the FOURTH. 


LINE 25. 


But as a hapleſs bird her young bewails. 


N the Hercules Furens of Euriripes, AMPHITRYON is com- 
pared by the chorus to a bird that bewails its 


Loft unfeather'd young. 


There is no doubt but our author had this place in view; and 
indeed, many other paſſages of the tragedy in queſtion. 
LINE 55. 
But thou, like water, art diſſolv'd away. 


This expreſſion is much in the ſtyle of the Hebrexv writers. 
See JosHua: © Wherefore the hearts of the people melted, and 
became as water: chap. vii. 5. And Pſalms: I am poured 
out like water:—my heart alſo in the midſt of my body is even 
like melting wax.“ xxii. 14. Let them fall away, like water 
that runneth apace.? lviii. 6. 


L INE 80. 
"Its own mark'd ills---* ſufficient to the day. 
© Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.“ Matth. 5 34. 
LINE 33. 
But I excuſe thy ever-pining care, &c. &c. 
The 


WE 


The Tranſlator hath aimed, in this dialogue, (as in ſome of 
the narrative parts of T g£ocairus) at a certain degree of looſe. 
neſs and incompactneſs— the lines flowing careleſsly into each 
other, the better to expreſs the negligence and unembarraſſed 
air of converſation. The ſame manner 1s attempted in the 25th 
Idyllium of Throckrrus, where HEercuLEs relates his conflict 
with the Nemean lion. 


— ͥ — — — 
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IDYLLIUM the FIFTH. 


0 HE Choice? (and indeed © the Addreſs to the Evening 

Star'—ſeventh Idyl.) hath much pictoreſque beauty. 
This has been ſeldom aimed at, by the ancients, in any little 
compoſition, In the Anthologia we have ſcarce an inſtance of 
ſtill-life painting pure and unmixed. The Idyllium before us 
is in the ſtyle of the modern Sonnet. The tranſlator hath at- 
tempted ſomething, not very unlike it: 


See the light breeze the quivering aſpin ſlirs, 
Whoſe ſnowy bark and yellow foliage throw 
Their mingled glimmering thro' the ruſſet row 

Of ftripling oaks, and green-inveſted firs ! 

Yet fancy, with delighted voice avers, 

That to the Muſe's eye new beauties flow 
Fer, as the charms of melting color gloau, 

The fweet deluſion of the ſcene is hers ! 

And ſee that cloud empurpled ſails away, 

And on its ſoft and fleecy fragments ſteal 

Faint lilac tints; while now the weſtering day 

Scarce flings, amid this variegated vale, 
Treu b yon cleft rock, a twili,;ht-tin&ur'd ray 
To meet the feebler glance of Heſper pale! 
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NOTES on TVYRT EUS. 
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ELEGY the FIRST. 


LINE I. 
I would not value, or tranſmit the fame. 


UCH (as we have before had occaſion to obſerve) was the 
peculiar office of the Ac - the rhapſodiſts of ancient 
Greece—who, in the early periods of her civilization, were cha- 
racters of the firit diſtintion. They much reſembled, in reſpe& 
to their profeſſion, the Bardi of the Northern nations. The 
manners and policy of the Celtæ were formed and ſupported by 
the influence of their Bardi, whoſe heroic hymns were alike the 
incentives to virtue, and the records of her exploits. Barden Her 
vumnlzi, ſays STRABO, b. iv. Dioporus SicuLvs calls them 
Toi lzipiehwy, b. v. Thus alſo Amwianus MarcELLINUs: Bard? 
guidem fortia virorum illuſtrium faa heroicis compoſita verſibus 
cum dulcibus lyræ modulis cantitarunt. B. xv. c. . 


And the poet Lucan ſings, in conſonance with the hiſtorians: 


Vos, quogue, qui fortes animos belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum wates diffunditis &vum, 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina BARDI, Pharſal. b. i. 


In the mean time the poems of Oss1an, and other compoſitions 
of a like nature, abound with tranſactions, examples, and allu- 
ſions, that evince the dignity of theſe venerable perſonages. 


From the characters of the Bardi we may form a juſt idea of 
the Ace, as they exiſted in the earlier ages of Greece, Such 
were ORrHRZUs, T'rRTAUs, and HomER. 
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As Orenevs was the firſt diſtinguiſhed rhapſodiſt of Greece, 
(whom Pinpar calls tmaripz ao:9zs) he may here deſerve our 
particular attention. The hiftoriographer and the poet have 
profuſely celebrated the name of Oryaevs; in whom we have 
been taught to view the ſeveral characters united of the rhapſo- 
diſt, the legiſlator, and the prieſt. Amidſt the legends of ſuper- 
ſtition, it is in vain we ſearch for well-authenticated truths. But 
(we are told) it was OxrHEus who introduced into Greece the 
firſt elements of civilization ho ſoothed the boiſterous paſſions 
by the muſic of his lyre, drew the uninſtructed multitude from 
the wilds of barbariſm and rapine into the paths of meliorated 
ſociety, and infuſed into their minds the true notions of mora- 
lity and legiſlation. He inſtructed them in the holy myſteries* 
acer interpreſque Deorum. He was the inventor+ of the ſacred 
hymn—the firlt teacher of Polytheiſm.t To the religious cere- 
monies of Osixis and Isis, tranſplanted by him from g ypry 
into Greece, under the names of Baccavs and Ceres, he is ſaid 

to have added myſteries of his own, in which the Initiated were 
called Opec Of his age we have uncertain accounts; 
though ſome critics have been inclined to fix it to the time of 
G1Dpeon, one of the judges of /rael. All theſe are doubtful facts, 
inveloped in the darkneſs of conjecture and fabulous tradition. 


In reſpect to the works of Orynevs, the controverſy hath been 
carried to ſo tedious a length, that to touch on the leading cir- 
cumſtances of it, would be, inſtead of a note, to write a volume. 
The principal work attributed ro OxrHEUs, is the Argonautica ; 
which, according to RunxkENIUs, is a very ancient poem, whe- 
ther written by O HEUs, or (as ſome will have it) Onomacri- 
Tus the Athenian, Not a veſtige (ſays Ruanxenivs) can be 
found in this piece of an age later than Homer's. The Indigi- 
tamenta, or Orphic hymns, are doubtleſs of very high antiquity.|| 


* ArISTOPHANES Barga 50, Act 4, ſcene 2. Hex. Epiſt. ad Piſon. 


+ Schol. in He$s10D. T JusTin MarTrYR, Parænes. 1. 
§ See D1oporvs, Bibl. b. i. 


| See GrsN RA Ss Prolegomena to his Edit, of Ou us, for information 
on this ſubject. 
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They are allowed by moſt writers to be older than the invaſion 


of Greece by XE RxES. They were, probably, a ſet of devotional 
forms. DemosTHENEs hath cited a paſſage from one of them, in 
his firſt oration againſt ArisToGetTON, as the ſaying of Oryaevs, 
the founder of their holy myſteries. Yet have the Indigitamenta 
been aſcribed alſo to Onomacritus, by CLEMEns ALEXANDRINUS 
and others; and GroTivs conſiders them as the effuſion of the 
Pythagoreans, who profeſſed themſelves the diſciples of our 
myſtic poet. 

The poem Hey. A:Jwy is referred by TyR WHA to the age of 
ConsTanTius.* But the Orphic fragments preſerved by JusTiN 
 MarrTrs, Euskzius, CLemens ALEXANDRINUs, PROCLUs, Ma- 
CROBIUs, and others, and collected by H. STeenens, are the 
pieces which chiefly intereſt the tranſlator. Whether they were 
compoſed by the real Oxynevs, or by one of the later ſophiſts, 
they are unqueſtionably the product of an elevated mind. Let 
us ſuppoſe them to have been written by the hoary prieſt of the 
myſteries of Greece. If the ſuppoſition be unfounded, the wan- 
derings of the fancy are more pardonable than the deviations of 
the judgment. The deluſions of poetry may amuſe; but the 
errors of criticiſm perplex, while they miſlead, Let us imagine, 
therefore, our holy rhapſodiſt attuning theſe poems to his harp, 
in the midſt of his initiated diſciples. Struck by the awful min- 
ſtrelſy, let us catch the enthuſiaſm of the religioniſt- the fervors 
of inſpiration ! Here, indeed, we may recognize the features of a 
muſe © that ſoared above the Aonian mount'———and 


[ on the ſacred top 

Of OrEs or of Sia did inſpire, | 
That ſhepherd, who firft taught the choſen ſeed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Roſe out of Chaos, 


In theſe fragments we may perceive a theology, whoſe ſource 
is clearly diſtinguiſhable in the writings of Mosss. The Unity 
of the Godhead was the grand ſecret of the myſteries. Such a 


See his edition of Tlepe AS = Octavo, 1781. | 
| P 3 notion 
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notion (as it might have been drawn from the light of reaſon) 
we by no means deduce from Scripture or tradition. But for the 
Orpbic attributes of the Divine Nature that are ſet forth with a 
wonderful ſublimity, we muſt recur to ſacred writ—to the reve- 
lations of the One Incomprehenſible IH 


What the German editor EsCHENBACH ſo ſublimely ſays of the 
hymns of Oxyaevs, may be more juſtly applied to the Fragments. 
Accidentally meeting with them at Leipſic, he exclaims: 


& Theſaurum me reperifſe credidi ; et, profes, theſaurum re- 
peri. Iucredibile dictu, guo me ſacro horrore afflaverint indigi- 
tamenta iſta deorum nam et tempus ad illorum lectionem eligere 
cogebar, quod vel ſolum horrorem incutere animo poteſ?, noctur- 
num. Cum enim totam diem conſumpſerim in contemplando urbis 
Splendore, et in adeundis, quibus ſcatet urbs illa, wiris doctis; 
fola nox reſtabat, quam ORPHEO conſecrare potui. In abyſſum 
guendam myſteriorum venerandæ antiquitatis deſcendere videbar, 
quotieſcunque, filente mundo, ſolis vigilantibus aſtris et luna, 
E²αi,s i/tos hymnos ad manu ſumpſi. 


Let us now draw aſide the veil! Let us approach with reve- 
rence—Behold the venerable figure—Liſten to the ſolemn pre- 
ludes of his harp—And hark-—he addreſſes Mus us, who ſtands 
foremoſt in the groupe of the Initiated ; 


FRAGMENT THE FIRST. 


* 


© CLOSE, cloſe the doors away, proſaner crew! 

* My ſtrain flows only for the choſen few! 

Let thou, Mus vs, lend a liſtening ear; 

Son of the ſilver moon, in ſilence, hear! 

Nor, while unveil'd the oracles of light, 

* Graſp airy forms, to fink thy ſoul in night. 

O come, and, with attention's ſtedfaſt eye, 
Through the dark lore intuitively pry; 

* Oe, to the holy leſſons I impart, So 

The ſecret foldings of thy inmoſt heart: 

0 Thy 
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© Thy ſteps aſcending, yon ſtraight path be trod; 
© And, lo, the world's fole Sovereign, the ONE GOD! 


Know, then, ſelf-ſprung, He holds the eternal throne ; 
* And all creation owns his hand alone! 
Through boundleſs ſpace diffus'd, thro? earth and ſkies, 
He lives, tho? viewleſs to our mortal eyes! 
© Yet, in his fight, each being ſtands diſplay'd ; 
And every God, beſides, is but a ſhade. 
Through Him, the ſource of ill in good appears— 
War clad in terrors, and grief drench'd in tears. 
Seek'ſt thou ſuch myſteries, of cœleſtial birth? 
Mark his pure eſſence, ere commixt with earth; 
Ere, ſhadowing the Supreme, the moulded clay 
| © Start into mimic ſhapes, to mar thy way. 


© Attend, my ſon, attend, while I unfold 
© 'The Gop, whoſe wide-ſpread glories I behold! 
For, though his Spirit far elude my ſight, 
© I ſee his footſteps and his arm of might! 
© But round his form a veiling cloud he throws : 
© To mortals, ten deep curtains interpoſe ! 
© Though all bend, trembling, to his awful law, 
© The Almighty Monarch no man ever faw— 
« But He, the ſole-begotten, whoſe high race 
From Chaldee's ancient progeny we trace; 
He, who the courſes of the planets knew, 
And ey'n deſerib'd the rolling circle true; 
© Who of the ſphere the central motion found, 
And mark'd it on its axis wheeling round. 


He rules the ſtormy deep the troubled air 
© Graſps the wing'd lightning, and expands the glare! 
© Behold the Sovereign of the unbounded ſkies, 
* (While proſtrate earth beneath his footſtool lies) 
With arm outſtretch'd o'er ocean's utmoſt wave, 
© The deep rock ſhatter'd, and the mountain-cave— 
| Firm 
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Firm roots his golden throne, though rent the poles, 
* And daſhing at its baſe creation rolls ! 


HE He alone, whoſe power and eſſence fill 
The heavens, holds earth obedient to his will! 
He ſees—Himſelf the Firſt! Himſelf the Laſt !— 
© 'The Future, as the Preſent and the Paſt. 
© So, in the days of old, the ſages ſung : 

And ſo the Child from ruſh-clad waters ſprung— 
The teacher, who Jenovan's glory ſaw, 
© While heaven in thunder op'd the two-fold law, 


© Thus far, the ſecrets of the High Supreme 
© I tell—but let us cloſe the dreadful theme! 
© Lo! o'er the ſcene myſterious darkneſs ſwims ; 
© Chill terror freezing, as I ſpeak, my limbs! 
Son! in thy boſom hide theſe precepts deep; 
© In ſilence the divine depoſit keep. 
Speak not, my ſon! but, fill'd with holy fear, 
© Muſe on ſuch truths as ſuit no vulgar ear.” 


FRAGMENT THE SECOND. 


© KING of the ætherial heights, and earth below, 
Who bidſt the great expanſe of waters flow; 
* Whoſe eye pervades the depths of Hades gloom, 
* Whole pealing thunder ſhakes Olympus dome; 
© Whom briſtling demons dread, and every God 
* Reveres; ev'n fate all- bending, at thy nod 
Immortal Sire, whoſe anger, as it ſhrouds . 
The whole incumbent atmoſphere in clouds, 
Sudden (whilſt in a flaſh all heaven deſcends 
Wich vollied whzrlwinds the broad æther rende 
Thou reigneſt, in eternal order great, 
Amid the ſtars immutable thy ſeat! 
Angels around thy bright pavilion ſtand, Ry 
And watch the ſons of earth at thy command! 
7 EFreſiily 
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«© Freſhly thy ſpring its purple flower reſumes, 
And, lo, in clouds of cold thy winter glooms 
Clouds, which, as erſt he bade his revels riſe, 


© Gay Baccnvs ſcatter'd o'er the autumnal ſkies! 
* * 4 *. * . * 


FRAGMENT THE THIRD. 


© ETERNAL and unutterable Name, 
© Which ev'n the immortals tremble to proclaim! 
Come Thou, while ſtern Neceſſity and Fate 
he dreadful ſanction of thy will await; 
© Firſt of the Deities, who knowſt no bounds, 
£ Whom ther, in infinitude ſurrounds— 
Come, holy Spirit, open thy pure ear, 


And the deep myſteries of creation hear! 
„ 6 


For an account of our rhapſodiſt TyrTEvs, ſee Diſſertation, 


According to Sir Isaac Newron's chronology, Trxræus was 
born a few years before the foundation of Rome, about two hun- 
dred years before the Peloponneſian war, or age of SocraTEs ; and 
about one hundred years after Lycurcvs had eſtabliſhed in Sparta 
thoſe laws and inſtitutions, by a religious obſervation of which, 
the Lacedemonians became, in proceſs of time, the moſt warlike of 
all nations, See G/a/gow edit. of TyrTEAvs, 1760. 


Many of the pieces of Solox, now extant, were evidently 
written for the purpoſe of inſpiring the Athenian people with the 
love of liberty and virtue. It is well known that SoLon's poetry 
had the power of rekindling the ſpirit of the Athenians, drooping 
in conſequence of their ill-ſucceſs in war; and that, hence, they 
gained the victory over their enemies, | | 

But long after theſe times, the ſiſter- arts of poetry and mufic 
preſerved their union in Greece, though in an inferior degree. 
Poets were all muſicians. And, with reſpe& to modern artifts, 


if 


Cars 


if the Grecian Oxynevs and Trxræus could civilize a multi- 
tude, or animate an army to victory, the Italian PaLma and 
STRADELLA could ſubdue by muſic and ſong the avarice of the 
creditor, or the fury of the aſſaſſin. 

* 


LINE 32. 
He rules, intrepid chief, the waves of war. 


Thus in LopgROG“s Epicedium (afterwards referred to) Armo- 
rum nimbo—A metaphor not very diſſimilar. 


LINE 34. 


His city by the beauteous death renown'd. 
We may infer, from the effect of this fine poetical portrait on 


the imagination, that actual paintings, exhibited to the eye, may 


poſſeſs the power of influencing a military character, even to ſuch 
a degree as to operate on his conduct. To gaze on the picture 
of an expiring hero, who died in defence of his country, muſt 
animate the warrior with an enthuſiaſm that burns to diſplay it- 
ſelf in the energies of public action, diſdaining the ſhade of obſcu- 
rity : The true poet 1s a public good.“ Such alſo is the genuine 
hiſtoric painter. Many a ſoldier hath felt the fervor of the pa- 
triot and the hero, on viewing the portrait of WoLrz, The tran- 
ſlator hath often ſurveyed this exquiſite piece with a pleaſure 
which its admirers in general have not, perhaps, experienced. 
Yet the claſſical ſcholar muſt have remarked, (though the tran- 
flator hath no where ſeen the obſervation) that the death of 
Wore, at the ſiege of Quebec, reſembles, in all its circumſtances, 
that of BrasIpas before the walls of Amphipolis. The points of 
fimilarity are ſurpriſing. The leaders of the oppoſite armies, 
CLeon and Brasibas, both fell at Anphipolis. The two com- 
manders, MonTcaLm and Wolz, fell at Quebec in America. 
The Athenians fled, as Brasipas was dying—the French fled as 
WorFe was expiring. - Brasibas, ſupported by his ſoldiers, being 
told that his men were victorious, died in tranquillity. WoLFE, 
being informed that the French ran, ſunk on the breaſt of the 

| ſoldier 
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ſoldier who was ſupporting him, and exclaimed, * I die happy.“ 


THuUcyYD1DEs thus relates the death of BRASIDAS, which, with the 
ſlighteſt alteration, would apply to that of WoLFe, 


O. de, Tov Bead APXNTEG EX ue Ha xus, x; Maxowravls, gs 75 
TAY e E1ABVOUY d oH. 6, 100ET)? ey OT VIKWALY OL Her QUTOD, 
5% 70Av de O1AATWY ETEAEUTHOE. 


LINE 38. 


His country's heavy grief bedews the grave. 


What reader of taſte but recollects with delight that beautiful 


Ode of CoLLins : 


How fleep the brave who fink to reſt, 
By all their country's wiſhes bleſt ! Se. fc. 


LINE 41. 
Though mix'd with earth 


-r Tus rather means, indeed, in the infernal regions. 


LINE 44. 


How firm the hero ſtood, how calm he fell! 


— Borrowed from a beautiful epitaph, which the tranſlator 
highly values, both for the ſake of its author, and of him to 
whom it was dedicated. 


Piety, in tears of joy ſhall tell, 
How firm the Chriſtian ſtood! how calm he fell! 
LINE 55. 
Nor would in thought diſhonour—— 


Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum 
Si juvents ſenio non afſurrexerat— 


obſerves the moſt ſenſible poet of antiquity. 


LINE 


— 


—— 
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LINE 56. 
The hoary ſoldier of the well- fought field. 


This paſſage recalls to the tranſlator's memory GoLyautrn's 
fine painting of the old ſoldier : 


Shoulder'd his crutch, and eau d how fields were won, 


ELEGY the SECOND, 


LINE IN 
When, to defend a trembling wife, we bleed. 


Ccording to Ar1sTOTLE, the love of war and of women is 
& combined in the character of barbarous nations. That 
women were of great political importance in ancient Germany 


and Gaul, we learn from Tacitus and Pluraxch. They en- 


Joyed, alſo, diſtinguiſhed privileges under the Gothic conſtitu- 
tions. This was probably the caſe in the earlier ages of Greece, 
when the true ſpirit of heroiſm and independence pervaded her 
ſtates. It is an honor and ornament to a man, (ſays Trxrævus) 
to fight in defence of his country, his children, and his tender 
iir. We may obſerve, that the grandeur of extenſive domi- 
nion is no where held out to the warlike youth, as an incentive 
to action. No ſuch ſentiment occurs in TYR Tus. The Lace- 
dæmoniant are the only inſtance, perhaps, on record, of a military 
people, who, by ſyſtem, abſtained from conqueſt. Our poet, 
therefore, breathes the true ſpirit of Sparta. The place of his 
birth is a ſubject of diſpute. But may we not preſume, from a 
ſort of internal evidence in his poems, that he was a Spartan by 
inſtitution? 


LINE 13. 
What time the fates ordain, pale death appears. 
| Fataliſm 
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Fataliſm ſeems to have been the prevailing principle of action 
in all warlike nations. The 7ur4s are, at preſent, the moſt re- 
markable for their belief in a predetermination of events. 
Hence, though not conſtitutionally brave, they have been known 
to fight in the moſt daring manner; aſſured that no ſoldier ſhall 
fall in battle, unleſs his death be preordained. This perſuaſion 
obtains much among our own ſoldiers and ſeamen ; and the tran- 
ſlator hath heard a chaplain of the navy obſerve, that he had 
always made a point of encouraging it, having inculcated, on 
every occaſion, the doctrine of predeſtination. 


The followers of Opin annexed to their ideas of fataliſm, a 
notion, that thoſe who fell in battle would be eminently rewarded 
in a future ſtate, Indeed courage was almoſt their only virtue, 


The © Epicedium, or Funeral Song,” compoſed, at the hour of 
death, by Recntr Lopproo, (one of the Kings of Denmar#, who 
was an eminent ſcalder or poet in the eighth century) contains 
many heroig ſentiments, much reſembling thoſe of TyxTAzvs, 
This curious monument of Gothic poetry is preſerved, and lite- 
rally tranſlated into Latin by OLaus Wok uus, in his book de 
Literaturã Runicd. | 


The Tranſlator is apprehenſive, that he hath already tired his 
readers by the extent of his illuſtrations. He ſhall beg, however, 
to be indulged with the liberty of citing a beautiful (though well- 
known) paſſage from claſſc hiſtory, by way of contraſting the 
characteriſtic features of the Dani Monarch with thoſe of the 
Roman Emperor, at the period of diſſolution. In the one are 
diſcoverable the ſtern lineaments of ferocious triumph; in the 
other the placid traits of a ſportive airineſs, with a light ſhade of 
penſive reflexion, | 


The dying Apztan to his Soul. 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes comeſque corporis, 
Due nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, | 


Nec (ut ſoles) dabis joca. 
| PrIoR's 


| 
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 Prion's Tranſlation. 


Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing ! 
Muft wwe no longer live together ? 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
Ta take thy flight, thoucknow'ſt not whither ? 


Thy humourous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot: 
And penfive, wavering, melancholy, 
T hou dread ſt and hop'ſt, thou know'ſt not what, 


Pore's Tranſlation. 


Ah fleeting Spirit] wandering fire, 

That long haft warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Muft thou no more this frame inſpire— 

No more a pleaſing, cheerful gueſt ? 


Whither, ah whither, art thou flying ? 
To what dark undiſcover'd ſhore ? 
T hou ſcem t all trembling, ſhivering, dying — 


And wit and humour are no more. 


LINE 20. 


Or yields, unwept, at home, his coward breath, 
We meet with the ſame ſentiments in Oss1an's Temora,— 


Go then, ye feeble race! Knowledge with you there is none! 
Your joys are weak, and like the dreams of our reſt, or the light- 
winged thought that flies acroſs the foul. Shall CaTamar ſoon 
be low, darkly laid in his narrow houſe, where no morning 
comes with her half-opened eyes? Away, thou ſhade! to fight is 
mine! All further thought away! I ruſh forth on eagle wings, to 
ſeize my beam of fame. In the lonely vale of ſtreams abides the 
narrow ſoul. Years roll on, ſeaſons return; but he is ſtill un- 


known. In a blaſt comes cloudy death, and lays his grey head 
low.” Book iv. p. 9. | 


ELEGY 
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ELEGY the THIRD. 


HE Tranſlator had, at firſt, given a different turn to this 

piece, in which there is confeſſedly great obſcurity. He 
is ſtill in doubt whether a verſion in the following manner might 
not better expreſs the ſentiments of TyrTAzvs. 


© YE are the race of HexcuLes—a race 
© Unvanquiſh'd in the fight, and nobly proud: 
© Then ſtand—for Jove not yet averts his face— 
Then ſtand, ſuperior to the hoſtile crowd. 


Fear not, advancing to the bloody ſtrife ; 
Let each oppoſe his buckler to the foe! 
And, ready to reſign his load of life, 
Through fate's dark path, with warrior-ſpirit, go. 


© Yet is that path delightful to the ſun, 

His radiance ſmiling on heroic death! 
The military courſe ye oft have run: 

Then lightly value life's precarious breath. 


For ye have ſeen, on many a toilſome day, 
Ho fad the ruthleſs work of war appears; 
Seen anger furious in the battle's bray, 
And Maxs exulting in abundant tears. 


For ye have known, full well, the rage of war; 
© Whether, o'erpower'd, your gaſping ſquadrons bled, 
Or ſcatter'd o'er the purple plains afar, 
_ © Your victor-arms the foe ig terror fled.“ 


If, as a learned friend of the Tranſlator ſeems to think, the 
verſion 1n the text be a true copy of the original, this little poem 
was addreſſed to a band of youth who had met with a repulſe 
from the enemy. They had, at one time, been put to flight; 
and, at another, been too eager to purſue; both of which were 
accounted diſgraceful, The poet exhorts them to be in readi- 
| 6 neſs 
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neſs to lay down a life that muſt be hateful to them ; and meet 


the dark deſtiny of death, which the ſun would behold with 
pleaſure, as delighting in the grave of a warrior, 


One of the commentators on Tyrus remarks, that the ſenſe 
of AE Kngas, &c. (in the original, line the ſixth) is very 
obſcure. He-explains the paſſage thus: © Look on life as odious 
in the light of the ſun, unleſs you conquer: but think that he 
will ſhine with pleaſure on your fallen bodies, however dark and 
gloomy death may be to others,” 


LINE I. 


Yet are ye HERCULES” unconquer'd race— 


Thus we read in Fincar, b. iv. p. 291, Go, ULLin, go, 
my aged bard, begun the King of Morven, Remind the haughty 
Gaul of war. Remind him of his fathers. Support the yielding 
fight with ſong ; for ſong enlivens war,” 


Lycuxcus (in his fine oration publiſhed by H. STzenens, 
among the Oratores Veteres, fol. 1572,) reminds the Athenian 
Judges of the glorious character of their anceſtors, their manly 
ſentiments and heroic actions, their contempt of cowards, their 
veneration for the brave, and their attachment to thoſe poets, 
who, awakening and cheriſhing the ſpirit of war, were the orna- 
ment and the ſafeguard of their country. 


O. wry y2e Teoyoro! Tes Bapaages evixnony, &c. 
See Note on Elegy iv. 


LINE 30. 
Stand firm, and fix on earth thy rooted feet. 


Here we ſee diſtin& rules in the ſcience of Tactics. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that theſe pieces were repeated with a clear 
emphatic tone, rather than ſung with a muſical cadence, 
Tacirus informs us, that the Germans in their war- ſongs ſtudied 
a harſh unequal ſound. To produce this effect, they applied 


their ſhields to their mouths in finging. Hence the voice re- 
| | ſounded 
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bounded with an indiſtinct and ſwelling murmur. If we may 
judge from Oss1an, the Caledonians had a ſimilar cuſtom, 
* He humm'd a ſurly ſong, like the noiſe of a falling ſtream.” 


This, however, could not have been the caſe with TyrT#vs. 
We may infer, from the nature of theſe compoſitions, that not a 
word was meant to be loſt, amidſt the murmur of a muſical 
recitative. 


LINE 48. 


Creſt to creſt, and helm to helm. 


Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe. Gray's Bard. 
— {tam 


ELEGY the FOURTH. 


e after having paid the higheſt compliments 
to Trxræus, (in the oration already referred to) repeats 
the whole of this fourth Elegy. 


— FER Touoz——({ays he) wy axziyles πε,õlca wpE- 
rd ge And (in the ſentence preceding his citation of the 
piece before us) xe 0's5 My Tglwy AKBTH TW) EAEYELWy INH EMC 
rnb oiamouals rvioujusy Tag EN 


LINE 6. 


Far from his native town and fertile plain. 


Vo, dulcia linguimus arwa, 
Nos patriam fugimus. VIII. 
" LINE 15. 
To hunger, and dire infamy a prey— 


To bitter ſcorn a ſacrifice, | 
And grinning infamy. Gray. 
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LINE 36. 


His ſilver temples, and breathe out his ſoul. 


The remainder is omitted in the tranſlation, partly on account 
of its indelicacy; and partly, becauſe the ſame expreſſions that 
conclude the piece have already occurred. 


Prtam's ſpeech to HecTo, Iliad b. 22, contains ſentiments 
not unlike the above: 


Who dies in youth and vigor, dies the beſt, 
Struck thro* with wounds, all honeſt on the breaft. 
But when the fates, in fullneſs of their rage, 
Spurn the hoar head of unreſiſting age, 

In duſt the reverend lineaments deform, 

And pour to dogs the life-blood ſcarcely warm ; 
This, this is miſery! the laſt, the worſt 

T hat man can feel; man, fated to be curft ! 


This Day were publiſhed, 
In One Volume, Quarto, Price 125. 


1 being a new Edition of the ENGLISH ORAT OR, in 
four Books, with Notes; an Addreſs to THomas PENNANT, 
eſq; OpE on the SusCePTIBILITY of the PoETICAL MinD ; 
EPISTLE to the Rev. RoBerRT GREvVvILLE; the Lock trans- 
formed; and Twenty SONNETS. 


In Two Volumes, Ofawo, Price 10s. 6d. 


A new Edition of DISCOURSES on Different Subjects. To 
theſe Diſcourſes (twenty-two in Number, chiefly on Popular and 
Practical Subjects) is added a Slight Sketch of the AnCieEnTs and 
MoDERNSs with reſpect to their Learning and Morality. Inſcribed 
to the Rev. Sir RicHarD Kare, Bart. and L. L. D. Dean of Lin- 
coln, and Archdeacon of Nottingham. 


— 


In Two Volumes, Octawo, Price 75. ſewed. 


POEMS ; chiefly by GenTLEMEN of DEVONSHIRE and 
CORNWALL. 


_ — 


The HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE, (in three Volumes Folio; to 
Subſcribers, Four Guineas; to Non-Subſcribers, Six) has been for ſome Time 
jn the Preſs, All who wiſh to be conſidered as Subſcribers, are now 
requeſted to pay their firſt Subſcription to Mr. Trewman, Printer, Exeter; 
or at the Exeter-Bank, Exeter. 


„ Anſwers to Mr. PoLwuztLe's Queries will be yet acceptable, directed 
to the Right Honourable Sir George Yonge, bart. Stratford-Place, London. 
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